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Subscribers should bear in mind that 
the RURAL WORLD is stopred when 
the time paid for has expired. To keep 

tly in i subscription 


waec t y easing 


lst we allow old subscribers to send a 
NEW name with their own for one dollar, 
aad to add at any time NEW names at 
fifty cents each—but renewals without 
mew names are at one dollar a year. We 
also allow subscribers to club with the 
twice-a-week “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year 
—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price. We appreciate the 
«ind efforts of our patrons in all parts 
ef the union in speaking good words in 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation. 








SECRETARY WILSON’S REPORT FOR 
1902. 





The annual report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the current year was 
sent to the President on the Ist inst., and 
a copy has just been placed in our hands. 
It contains 122 pages and covers the work 
yf the various divisions of the Depart- 
ment during the last year. 

The synopsis which accompanies the re- 
port is too voluminous even for publica- 
tion here, aS it would fill a page and a 
half of the RURAL WORLD. 


Some of the momentous subjects are 
Meat Inspection, Farm “Management, 
Animal Diseases, Plant Diseases, Seed 
Distribution, New Seeds and Plants, 


Growth of Work in Forestry, Extent and 
Cost of Survey, Investigations of 
Food Products, Good and Bad Insects, 
Protection of Birds, Progress in Experi- 
and Education, Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, Agricultural Relations With Our 
New Possessions, Irrigation, Study of 
Foreign Markets, Problems of Road 
Building, The St, Louis Exposition and 
2 number of other topics. 

we can not do better right 
here than present some interesting fig- 
ures in the conclusion. of his report illus- 
trative of the magnitude of the Agricul- 


Soil 


ments 


Perhaps 


tural Industry. 
In 190 the fixed capital of agriculture 
was about twenty billions of dollars, or 


four times that invested in manufacture. 
In that year there were nearly five mil- 
seven hundred and forty farms in 
the country, covering eight hundred and 
forty-one million acres, four hundred and 
fifteen millions of which consisted of im- 
proved land. According to the returns 
f the last census, about forty million 
or more than half of the total 
population in 1900, resided on farms. Of 
the twenty-nine million persons reported 


people 


as engaged in gainful occupations, ten 
million—more than a third—were em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits. The pro- 


luce of American agriculture in 1899, in- 
cluding farm animals and other products, 
aggregated nearly five billions of dol- 
lars. The most valuable crop was Indian 
orn, $828,000,000; then hay and forage, 
$434,000,000; then wheat, $370,000000; cot- 
ton returned $824,000,000, and oats $217,000,- 
. The animals sold and slaughtered 
during the year were valued at over 
$900,000,000, the products of the dairy gave 
$27,000,000, while poultry and eggs re- 
t over $281,000,000. The concluding 
statement of the Secretary is that results 
the work of the Government for agri- 
lture are justifying expenditures, and 
the future will still further show the 
ilue of seience applied to the farm.” 
This is enough to make an ordinary 
ain dizzy, These figures and their sig- 
‘cance can not be digested at one sit- 
“ng; there is food for thought that will 
‘st all winter. 
The one impressive fact which even 
t wayfaring man,’ though a _ fool, 
id as he runs and not err therein, 
vastness of American agriculture, 
there's nothing commendable in 
bigness in this connection. What 
bf need is better agriculture, not more 
The Secretary has not recom- 
da bureau of “Better Methods of 
‘ming, but that is the idea which 
“Tican agriculturists should keep eter- 
.... before them as soon as they get 
ieir eyes off the above mountain of fig- 
\res. The biggest building on earth is 
‘ heops Pyramid, and what does it 
“mount to? Literally a “whited se- 
ire’ and a “hollow mockery.” For 
sefulness as well as architectural 
it is not to be spoken of in the 
“me day with the Horticultural build- 
M 2 the Dairy building at Columbia, 
= these buildings they do things 
rey do them better. Let us get 
« from the awestruck attitude of 
aly proclaiming that “_— —— —— is 
 \sgest in the world.” Let us so la- 
"and study and plan that it will be 
upon the tablets of the world’s 
‘id +e... American agriculture they 
Thee os, Detter than any other.” 
"at will make us the greatest ever, 
matter whether we exhaust the figure 
°*s in the linotype machines or not. 
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THE ARLINGTON FARM. 





Across the Potomac from Washington 
lies 400 acres of rolling land, which by act 
of Congress, May, 191, was appropriated 
to the uses of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. It will be transformed into a model 
farm by Secretary Wilson. Mr. I. C. 
Corbett, the Horticulturist of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, has entire charge and 
work has already begun. 

When this work is completed the whole 
will become an object lesson of rare 
value. As a spot of interest to rural vis- 
itors to the capital it will rival the Con- 
gressional Library, the Patent Office and 
even Congress itself. Moreover, it will 
become the experiment station of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In this respect 
the farm can be made a valuable adjunct 
to the Department and will be so man- 
aged as to give opportunity for conduct- 
ing practical experiments in many lines 
of work. 

Students of agriculture, both theoret- 
ical and practical, will watch the devel- 
opment of this plan with great interest. 





THE SILO AND THE PASTURE. 





Our readers know that we believe in 
the virtues of ensilage as a ‘‘condensed 
roughage’ for nearly all kinds: of stock 
and that we have great faith in the fut- 
ure of the silo as an economic system of 
harvesting, preserving and feeding ‘that 
king of all crops, Zea Mays—conimoniy 
called corn. 

In the corn belt, on high-priced lands, 


to the RURAL WORLD. In all the re- 
lations of life Prof. Husmann was a most 
exemplary man, honest, earnest, philan- 
thropic and doing his best on all occa- 
sions to enlighten and elevate his brother 
man. In all the meetings of the various 
horticultural societies he attended, no one 
was listened to wita more interest or 
profit. His style was simple and lucwu 
and it was a high pleasure to hear him 
talk. His large number of friends in Mis- 
souri and elsewhere will be deepliy pained 
to hear of his death. 





PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Picking up 
a popular New York City publication re- 
eently we became interested in an ar- 
ticle which endeavored to explain the 
amount of money necessary to enable a 
young society man to live up-to-date in 
this. new century. From the article we 
learned that an unmarried society youth 
might. by practicing economy, get along 


on sixty thousand dollars per annum, 
and, in fact, could enjoy many luxu- 
ries. From the general trend of the ar- 


ticle we were led to infer that an addi- 
tional ten or twenty thousand dollars 
would come in conveniently for incident- 
als. The article is valuable only in 
striking a comparison of the two ex- 
tremes of the economic conditions of so- 
ciety of the present day. The reckless 
extravagance of the millionaire accentu- 
ates the deplorable condition of the in- 
dustrial slaves of the sweatshops, men, 
women and chiidren breathing the foul 





where the stock feeder has a ¢ jider- 
able herd, there is no longer any doubt 
about the superiority of the silage sys- 
tem over all other methods. 

Mr. F. 8. Peer, one of the courageous 
ones, who went back to a sterile New 
England farm and transformed it into a 
paying property, has set forth in his book 
on “Soiling’’ some convincing arguments 
in favor of that method. Whatever ad- 
vantages, however, which may accrue to 
the custom of summer soiling, are true 
of the offspring of soiling,' which is silo- 
ing. : owe t 


There may-te cases where it woukd ve | 


well to carefully consider all of the facts 
before building a silo with the intention 
of making it the main dependence in stock 
feeding. The corn plant makes-the only 
entirely successful silage, with sorghum 
as a close second, although it is possible 
to preserve almost all of: the succulent 
feeds in this way. Therefore those farm- 
ers living outside the corn belt would bet- 
ter make some other method of winter 
feeding their mainstay, unless it is found 
on experiment that good silage may be 
made from the. materials at hand. 

Much may be said in favor of blue grass 
and other pasture, and where good pas- 
tures can be established on cheap lands 
or where well set grazing lands are al- 
ready established, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the silo would repay the labor and 
cost of breaking ground, growing and 
gathering crops or building and purchas- 
ing silos and machinery. 

As has been indicated before, this is a 
matter for each farmer to settle for him- 
self after a thorough inquiry into the 
merits of various methods. He should 
adapt to his peculiar conditions the sys- 
tem best suited to his needs. Perhaps a 
combination of siloing and pasturage 
would be advisable. The silo will fur- 
nish feed at a period when the pasture is 
unproductive. If properly arranged an 
extra reserve of silage may be kept on 
hand for drouth years when the pasture 
gives out. In wet seasons like that just 
past, corn harvesting machinery can not 
be used in the fields on account of the 
soaked condition of the ground, and by 
the time the crop could be gathered it is 
in no condition to be put into a silo. The 
same wet season would produce abundant 
pasture and thus the wise husbandman 
would have his eggs in two baskets. one 
in each hand. It will not do to discard 
or condemn either practice. Each should 
be made to supplement the other. 








DEATH OF PROF. GEO. HUSMANN. 


On the 5th day of November last, at 
Napa City, Cal. Prof. Geo. Husmann 
died, aged seventy-five years. 
mann was one of the pioneers of Mis- 


at phere of the slums which con- 
demns them inexorably to disease and 
early death. What a tragic condition in 
the midst of our civilization! When we 
read the horrors of -the sweatshop sys- 
tem we are reminded of La Bruyere’s 
description of the peasant vassals of his 
day, “A kind of gloomy; timid animal, 
emaciated, living in dens, eating grass 
on all fours, covered. with rags, feeling 
affrighted \at the approach of - other 
men, bearing the semblance of a human 
being, and yet beimg a man.” The cir- 
ces surrounding “the  tabofitie 

vin the’ great cities. to Tide’ abave tits 
undesirable condition is too often utter- 
ly beyond his control, and a humble sub- 
mission fo the inevitable is his. only -re- 
course,/ and after vainly struggling . in 
the hgrrible whirlpool of strife and con- 
tention, is carried onward by the treach- 
erous and seething currents of fate, 
eventually engulfed in the ocean of obliv- 
ion, Human reason revolts at such a pic- 
ture! We believe that the increasing 
poverty among the masses and increased 
aceumulation of wealth and property in 
the hands of the few, portend grave 


catastrophes looming up in the realms 
of political economy. In our preliminary 
observations, we have not taken a 


gloomy view of the condition of society 
to-day simply to draw a sombre picture 
on the canvas of events, but it was 


with an object in view of comparing the 
relative conditions of the two extremes 
of society—the industrial slaves of the 
foul sweatshops and unsanitary tene- 
ment hovels vs. the lavish squander of 
the man of wealth, the Lucullus-like 
banquets of the popular society man, 
the dazzling diamonds—all these form- 
ing a striking contrast of human life. 
When these conditions are equalized— 
and let us hope they will be some day— 
the optimistic political economist can 
then revel in the fancy that the true 
Golden Age has materialized and ihe 
mountain peaks of adversity truly tipped 
with gold by the rising sun of universal 
Prosperity. 
- Ls . 

THANKSGIVING.—To-day is Thanks- 
giving Day, and surely no class of peo- 
ple can consistently enjoy the occasion 
better than the farmer. November finds 
him with his season’s work far advanced 
or practically finished. The barn is filled 
with the product of the field, the cellar 
is filled with good things to eat. Rows 
and rows of canned fruit attest to the 
skill and industry of the housewife. Box- 
es of nuts demonstrate the fact that the 
boys have been active and have contrib- 
uted their mite ioward providing pleas- 


inter even- 
Prof. Hus-|ant features for the long w 

ings. Truly, the Pilgrims inaugurated a 

hood | pretty t when they set aside a day 





souri horticulture. In his early 
he had large orchards and vineyards and 
nurseries at Hermann, Mo. He was one 
of the founders of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, and took a very 
active and prominent part in all the dis- 
cussions of that society, while a resident 
of this state. He became an enthusiast in 
grape culture and wine-making. The civil 
war came on, entailing great loss in his 
nursery business, as he was unable to 
dispose of the large stock of trees and 
plants that he had been producing, and 
he quit the business, and together with 
Isadore Busch and Judge Samuel Milier, 
embarked in the business of growing 
grapes and making wine on a large scale 
at Bluffton, Mo. This enterprise did not 
turn out financially successful, and soon 
after he filled for a term of three years 
the chair of Pomology and Forestry at 
the Missouri State Agricultural College. 
In the mean time he published the 
“Grape Culturist,”” a monthly journal de- 
voted to grape culture and wine-making. 
After several years’ publication it was 
united with the RURAL WORLD. He 
was also the author of a book entitled 
“American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making,” which has passed through four 
editions. Some twenty years ago he re- 
moved to California, where he has been 
engaged in grape growing and wine man- 
ufacture. For the past forty years or 
more he has been a frequent contributor 


for recreation and thanksgiving. 
Washington, D. C. 
8. F. GILLESPIE. 





A MISSOURIAN IN TEXAS. 


Milo Maize. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Since writ- 
ing you last I have taken a short trip 
west on the Texas & Pacific railroad and 
met my old friend, Mr. Stewart, at 
Strawn. I told him I had been investi- 
gating the fairy tale he had told me 
about “Johnson Grass’’ on my previous 
trip, and had to apologize for doubting 
the veracity of his statement: “Oh! 
Johnson Grass is all right; it is a great 
boon in this dry country, where our corn 
crop is so problematical. We have missed 
our corn and wheat crops for two years 
now in succession, and Johnson Grass 
has been my salvation for forage for my 
stock, but I was west at the Abilene fair 
last week and find there is a new forage 
crop that just suits this climate and is 
away ahead of Johnson Grass in that it 
furnishes both fodder and feed. I will 
tell you about it and you can investigate 
for yourself. The name of the new for- 
age and feed crop which is to replace 
“Johnson Grass” and sorghum for fodder, 
and corn and cottonseed for fattening 
cattle and hogs, to keep our Fort Worth 
stock yards going is called Milo Maize. 








Did you ever hear about it? You know it 
by name only! well; I will tell you what 
I know about it. There was lots of it 
shown at Abilene fair last week, and 
hundreds of acres of it are grown in that 
district. It grows just like sorghum 
cane, from three to five feet tall. Its 
head is closer and more compact, the 
seeds are about the sige of No. 2 shot, 
brown in color and make the finest kind 
of feed for hogs and cattle. The fodder 
is not full of sugar like sorghum, and 
can be cured like corn fodder and is su- 
perior in quality to that kind of rough- 
ness as grown and cured in this semi- 
arid section. 


“When planting, it is drilled in, about 
one to two feet apart, is cultivated once 
or twice like sorghum. When seeded out 
the heads with the seed are cut off about 
one or one and a half feet from the top. 
This will make 50 to 9 bushels of seed to 
the acre, which containg from 85 to 90 per 
cent of the nutrition contained in corn 
and is fed in the same manner to hogs 
and cattle, but the seed is not all. When 
the heads are cut off a lot of new shoots 
spring out of the stalk at the first joint 
below where it has been cut off, and 
these make a bunch of from five to fif- 
teen smal! heads of séediike corn nub- 
bins. When these are sufficiently ma- 
tured, a harvester is used and the crop is 
shocked and stacked for use. As a 
roughness it is equal to the best corn 
fodder and, in addition, has about 2% to 
% bushels of seed to the acre, which 
makes it both roughness and feed tnat 
will keep growing stock in fine condition 
all winter, I have arranged for seed and 
am going to give it a’good trial next 
year. This is no wild chimera or Texas 
hot-air blast. You will just see hun- 
dreds of acres of it aJl along the road out 
to the Pecos river, and In two years from 
now you will see thousands of acres for 
every acre you now #@@,’ The boys I met 
at the Abilene fair tol@ me that you can 
fatten hogs on the seed almost as fast as 
you can on corn, and the fodder, unlike 
sorghum, can be cured and fed “ad libit- 
um’’ without danger. Yes; look it up; 
you wit find f have beéf telling you the 
truth.” 

Subsequent inquiry developed the fact 
that those farmers of the “cross timbers”’ 
er post oak district of Texas, who had 
visited the Abilene fair, were as en- 
thusiastic as Stewart, and the result 





will be a universal trial of Milo Maize 
next season in that section. | 





I met one gentleman who had just re- 
turned from a ten days’ trip to the Pe- | 
eos valley irrigation district, who told 
me that between alfalfa and milo maize 


they were growing and fattening hogs 
as well in that section as in the corn 
belt. And in the arid region west of 


Eastland county and all up in the Pan- 
handle milo maize was now generally 
grown, and that in the next few years he 
thought it would be generally grown all 
over western, Texas. Naturally it had 
got its first start where it was literally 
impossible to grow corn, but the two 
years of failure in the corn crop in Cen- 
tral Texas had drewn attention to the 
use of milo maize as a substitute in the 
semi-arid districts. A gentleman on the 
Dallas prairie has been growing and feed- 
ing milo maize for a number of years 
with uniform success. He gave his ex- 
perience through the columns of the 
Dallas “News” last spring, which at- 
tracted widespread attention amongst 
Texas farmers generally. 

I have not been west beyond the point 
where they try to grow cotton, and have 
not seen any milo maize, at least not to 
recognize it as such, but from what I 
have learned from a variety of sources, 
more or less authentic, it is the coming 
fodder and feed crop for the arid and 
semi-arid regions. Just how it will do in 
the corn belt proper I cannot say, as I 
have not given the matter any attention, 
but if half what they say about it is true 
it will certainly be the salvation of this 
portion of Texas, which will always have 
to largely depend on stock for its prin- 
cipal source of revenue, and with the 
short grasses in summer and a reliable 
forage crop for winter, the beef produc- 
tion would be largely increased. 

Since writing the above I have held it 
up to give this matter a little closer 
study and investigation. I find that milo 
maize is one of the non-saccharine canes, 
IT saw quite a breadth of it grown in Ok- 
lahoma, some of it in its first growth like 
sorghum cane. Some patches had been 
previously headed off and showed a sec- 
ond growth of three to four feet high, 
and did not show the forest of nubbin 
heads predicted by my Texas friend, but 
would make a large amount of roughness 
if reaped and shocked. I also saw some 
of it in the shock, harvested as a single 
crop. 

I observed some small patches on the 
rich soils of Central Missouri, where it 
grows in great luxuriance, but would 
think that in the Corn Belt this crop 
would be out of place and would only be 
valuable as a substitute for corn in the 
semi-arid regions of the south, where its 
deep rooting characteristics enables it to 
thrive on a minimum of moisture, and 
where the fodder is not apt to be spoiled 
by excess of moisture while curing, 
which would be the case in the moist re- 
gions of the Corn Belt, where it would be 
bleached and dried into inert organic 
matter. 

It has an advantage over sorghum, in 
that it can be readily cured in quantity 
and fed without restraint as a roughness, 
The excess of saccharine matter in the 
former making these impracticable. 

Tf half what is claimed for it is true, 
it will be a boon to the farmer of the 





semi-arid 


regions of the south, in the 

latitude of the cotton belt 
It would be of interest to the readers of 
the RURAL WORLD to hear from some 
of those farmers who have had expert- 


ence with it in those regions. 
THOMAS LAWSON. 





JUDGE W. R. WILKINSON 





We present to our readers this week in 
our portrait gallery series the likeness of 
@ native Missourian, and one who has 
gained considerable prominence as an 
agriculturist and fruit grower 

Judge W. R. Wilkinsen was born Sept. 
7, 1854, in Perry County, Missouri, on’ the 


W. R. WII 
banks of the Mississippi river, midway 
between St. Louis and Cairo. He spent 
his life in that part of the state until 
189. He was educated in the public 
schools of Perry county, the Normal Uni- 
versity at Carbondale, Ill, and at the 
Agricultural College in Columbia. Mo. 

He owns 1,400 acres of land all under 
cultivation in Jackson Co., Ill, and a 
large fruit farm in Perry County, Mo. 
His orchard there comprises 4,000 Keiler 
pear trees, 6,000 peach trees and 17,000 ap 


ple trees. He is a great friend of the 
much-abused Ben Davis apple, and con- 
tends that for dollars nothing is equal to 
it for the grower. 

Judge Wilkinson was for fourteen years 
Judge of the Perry County Court; he was 
the youngest man ever elected to that po- 
siticn, and during this time there was 
only one member of the opposite purty 
who opposed him. 

He was appointed a member of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture first 
by Gov. Stone, reappointed by Gov. Ste- 


phens, and again by Gov. Dockery. He 
has been President of the Board for the 
past two years, and has filled that posi- 
tion with credit to himself and to the 


state 

He was selected as Superintendent of 
Exhibits at the recent meeting of the 
Apple Growers’ Congress in this city, 
and it was largely through his efforts 
that this meeting scored so signal a suc- 
cess. Upon the permanent organization 
he was elected First Vice-President of 
the American Apple Growers’ Congress. 

For the last six years he has resided 
in St. Louis as the senior member of the 
firm of W. R. Wilkinson & Son, doing a 
general commission business in this city. 

Mr. Wilkinson takes great interest in 
the development of Missouri as an agri- 
cultural state, and believes firmly in the 
high place she is taking among the 
galaxy of sister states. 


GOOD AND BAD ROADS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: In your is- 
sue of Nov. 19, 1902, I read with much 
interest the article on the “Good Roads” 
question, written by John Bethune, of 
Lincoln, Neb. I also see that Martin 
Dodge, director of public road inquiries 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, advises Congress to make 
an appropriation to construct a section 
of brick wagon wheel tracks in the vicin- 
ity of all the county seats in the United 
States, as object lessons. This same 
thing was done in the rural route system 
as experimental. Now that system has 
become a settled policy, and is greatly on 
the increase and spreading rapidly, in 
my judgment Congress should do as 
recommended by Mr. Dodge, and think 
thestart once began, like that of the rural 
route system, would advance rapidly and 
precede the mail carriers, which in every 
case it should do. The article from the 





pen of Mr. Bethune was interesting and 
| instructive. I heartily concur with him 
jin that the general government should 
| take the lead in 


this matter, and then 
j}the states and counties, By concerted 
jaction the desired end will be accom- 
| plished. 

Mr. Bethune speaks of being la a state 
where he occasionally in rainy seasons 
gets “stuck in deep ruts." Well, I con- 
sider him very fortunate to get out at 
all. Were he in some portions of Mis- 


souri, in those vastly rich fertile lands, 
in wet seasons he could not travel in the 
| lightest vehicle, with the best team of 
| horses ever in Nebraska. My business is 


j surveying, which requires almost 


con- 


sKINSON, 

stant travel over these nameless, would- 
be public highways. It sometimes hap- 
pens that I cannot possibly use my bug- 
gy on account of the terrible condition of 
the roads, and am compelled to go on 
horseback and then occasionally have to 
pull down barbed-wire fences to get 
around those impassible “Deep Ruts,” as 


Mr. Bethune calls them, 

The condition of the public highways 
just marks the stage of civilization in 
this and all other countries. As I have 
before written, “three things mark the 
stage of civilization in all countries, the 
first of which js the public highway, then 
comes churches and schools, but of what 
avail are churches and schools without 
roads to get to them.”’ In his savage and 
uncivilized state, the wild man roamed 
the forests, following winding paths 
through vale and over mountain, caring 
for naught but the wild beasts of the 
forests. When civilization began In this 
country, and before the wild man could 
be subdued, the advancing army had to 
construct roads to penetrate the forests, 
which were the first steps in civilization. 
This road question reminds me of Sam 
Walter Foss’ poetry, “‘The Calf's Path,” 
which appeared on the Dairy Page last 
week. 

This country is strictly following that 
calf through those horrible mud holes, 
and in my judgment will continue so to 
do, until the general government takes 
this matter in hand and inaugurates a 
perfect system of road improvement, and 
that of irrigating the arid regions of the 
west, and then all will be a complete 
success. J. ¥. POWELL. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 

A unique series of Farmers’ Institutes 
was inaugurated Monday, Dec. 8th, by the 
united forces of the Missouri Agricultural 
College, The State Board of Health and 
the co-operation of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway. The series covers a period of 
two weeks and is in the nature of an ex- 
periment. The Dean of the Agricultural 
College, the Professor of Horticulture, the 
Professor of Dairying and the State Vet- 
erinarian, as well as others, will give to 
these meetings an interest and value rare- 
ly afforded in such enterprises, and we 
trust the farming community will re- 
spond in a way that will insure the great- 
est good for the greatest number. The 
peculiar feature of this proposition is the 
special car which will be on exhibition at 
each place. This ear has been fitted up 
with a varied agricultural exhibit of an 
educational nature. Our readers will hear 
more from this trip in our next issue. 





Cireuit Attorney Folk has won every 
game in the series. Chas. J. Denny, 
Boodler No. 7, gets two years for per- 
jury. Al good citizens are looking over 
your shoulder, Mr. Folk, and hope you'll 
make it 16 to 0. 





NEWS AND COMMENT. 
Our correspondent, “Buff Jersey,” has 
the courage of his convictions in the 


matter of ensilage. He feeds it to his pigs 
and in our swine department appears a 
letter from him telling how he does it. 
The Bureau of Soils, Department of 
Agriculture, have found a section of 
Texas adapted for the growth of Cuban 


tobacco. Extensive tests will be made 
during the coming year. The product 
might be used for making Lone Star 
plug 

A rice kitchen at the World’s Fair will 
exploit the virtues of this cereal as a @iet 


and also the rice industry in the United 
States. The American Rice Association 
desires to serve rice meals in the building 
at a nominal price per meal. It will no 
doubt be a swell affair. 

A national figure of prominence disap- 
pears in the demise of Thomas B. Reed. 
Regardless of his political faith, he was 
& great man, although he never filled a 
higher position than speaker of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. He had, 
perhaps, the greatest brain and most 
force of any man in recent times. 

Prof. John T, Stinson, who has had 
charge of the Missouri Fruit Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove, Mo., since 
its establishment, has just been appointed 
Superintendent of Pomology in the De- 
partment of Horticulture, World's Fair, 
1904. A good man in the right place. We 
hope to give our readers a sketch and por- 
trait of Prof. Stinson in our next issue. 

Unfortunately the question of state- 
hood for Oklahoma, Arizona and New 
Mexico has got badly boggled up with po- 
litical considerations of a practical na- 
ture. Obstructionists may as well get off 
the track. The statehood express is com- 
ing down the line with steam on and 
“clear track ahead" signal. The present 
generation want to see a big part of the 
development of the great southwest be- 
fore passing the job over to the next. 

Dr. W. A. Thomas, State Veterinarian 
of Nebraska, says the farmers of his 
state are throwing away $25,000,000 an- 
nually by wasting their corn fodder. 
Moreover, he says that with proper cur- 
ing of fodder, the cornstalk disease would 
disappear. The way the good Doctor 
scores the shiftlessness and wasteful 
methods of Nebraska farmers makes 
Thomas Lawson's mild rebuke of Mis- 
sourl mossbacks seem tame in compari- 
son. 

It is hard to believe the report that the 
labor unions will oppose the placing of 
mail boxes on street cars because this 
would add federal protection in case of 
strikes. The leaders of strikes have 
usually said in advance “there will be no 
violence,” which is in itself condemna- 
tory. Why should there be? But if vio- 
lence is to a cardinal tenet in the creed 
of the labor unionist the sooner mail 
boxes are put on street cars, the better. 
We can not believe that Samuel Gomp- 
ers will stand for such doctrine. 

Thomas Nast, the famous cartoonist, 
died of yellow fever at Guayaquil, Ecu- 
ador, Dec. 7th. He was the American 
Consul General to that country and was 
perhaps the most noted and the most 
original member of our American school 
of pictorial art. He gained his first prom- 
inence as a caricaturist in the days of 
Boss Tweed and the peculations and rot- 
tenfiess of-the New York “Rings.’”’ His 
peerless political satires accomplished 
more against corruption in government 
affairs than al? the bitter invective 
evoked by the trying conditions of those 
times. 

The packers have begun to advertise 
oleomargarine in the daily papers. Why 
do they need to use the name of a famous 
breed of dairy cows and abort the word 
“butter” in their claims of superiority? 
If oleomargarine is all they claim for it, 
why is it not offered on its merits? The 
truth is they do not wish to sell oleomar- 
garine as a substitute for butter. Their 
constant efforts down to date have been 
to sell it AS butter. This is the whole 
thing in a nutshell and this is the basis 
of opposition by every fair-minded and 
law-abiding citizen, whether he makes or 
eats butter. 


An interesting food test is being con- 
ducted by Prof. Wiley, the chemist of 
the Department of Agriculture. Twelve 
young men of the Department have vol- 
unteered and half are to be fed pure food 
prepared in the official kitchen, and the 
other half will be fed the same kind of 
food containing preservatives, coloring 
matter, adulterants, etc., of the kind 
commonly used in many of our commer- 
cial forms of foodstuffs. None of the 
young men know to which class they be- 
long, the factor of imagination being thus 
neutralized. The experiment will con- 
tinue about six months and a careful 
record kept of changes of weight, tem- 
perature, pulse and general health. 

M. Sven Hedin, a well-known ex- 
plorer, brings a story out of the Thibet- 
an orient, which should encourage the 
writers of sensational fiction of advent- 
ure. The inventiveness of imaginative 
writers is based on natural phenomena 
and no pipe dream, swash buckling, hair- 
raising story writer has depicted any- 
thing so uncanny and gruesome as Dr. 
Hedin in the report of his terrible ex- 
periences in this “land of death.” We 
have a death valley of our own out on 
the western fringe of the alkali plains 
which is a pretty tough proposition to 
run up against, but it is mild compared 
j to the horrors ot the dreary waste in the 
) Tarefiéd air of Thibet’s eleyated plateaus. 
Verily, truth is stranger than fiction. 
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The Dairy 





HOW CAN THE MISSOURI FARMER 
NOT IN REACH OF A CREAMERY 
RE A SUCCESSFUL DAIRY | 


MAN? 


Missouri Dairy As- 
John 


meeting of 
sociation, Columbia, Nov. 12, 1902, by 
Patterson, Kirksville, Mo. 

if the farmer is not in a locality where 
the milk will sell, he must learn to make 
a goodedible andsalable article out ofthe 
milk. It can be made into butter or 
cheese. Before he undertakes it, he 
should calculate how he can make dairy- 
ing pay better than the growing of corn 
or hay, or the raising ort cattle 6r hogs 
for sale. That will depend upon how 
much you make, how well you make it 
and how successful you are in selling it. 
If you make a good article of butter 
it must not go to market as common, 
country butter, but must be n.ade an? put 
up in marketable shape, so that in the 
opinion of the merchant and consumer It 
can compete with creamery butter. You 
canbest learn dairyingby takinga course 
indairy instructionat our experimentsta- 
tion. If you cannot go there yourself, 
and have sons, daughters, send them 
there, or hire some one who has taken a 
course in dairying at that institution, or 
pick out a good girl or boy and send to 
the dairy school with the understanding, 
when he has finished the course he will 
work for you. If you cannot do this, do 
not give up, you can learn by talking 
with some one who knows the business 
and by reading good dairy papers. The 
old saying is true ““Where there is a will 
there is a way.” 

If you tell your neighbors of your inten- 
tion to try that kind of work, you are 
sure to get discouraging advice. They 
will tell you how much work there is in 
it, how many have gone at it and failed. 
They never know or tell how many have 
worked at dairying and paid for their 
farms and built good, comfortable homes 
and made comfortable livings thereby. 
You can go into parts of the country 
where dairying is the principal occupation 
and find that dairymen have succeeded in 
their business and their land is not worn 
out. 

How can one make a success at dairy- 
ing? Start with good cows, but do not be 
too quick to condemn the cows you have 
till they have had a fair chance to show 
what they can do. A cow on poor pas- 
ture, on corn and timothy hay, exposed to’ 
all sorts of weather does not have a 
chance to do her best for you. Give her 
good pasture and feed her plenty of good 
feed. If when fresh she does not give 20 
or 30 pounds of milk, testing three per 
cent or more, you may consider that you 
have a clear case against her and you 
may sell her to the butcher and find some 
way of getting a better one. Your success 
depends on good cows and good, plentiful 


Read a 





feeding of the kinds of feed that produce 
the most milk, giving your cows comfort- | 
able quarters and kind treatment. You | 
need not take the old woman's notion to 
kiss the cow, but I believe a cow will do 
better if combed, brushed and stroked. 
Some people believe they can break a cow 
from kicking by beating her with milk 
stools, sticks or clubs. I think it always 


makes her worse and would advise any 
one not to do it. 
Now about the feed: I spoke of corn 





and timothy hay being not the best feed 
to produce a good flow of milk, Clover is 
much better than timothy hay, but corn, 
when just out of the roasting ear and 
commencing to glaize and dent, while the 
blade and stalks are green, if run 
through an ensilage cutter and put in an 
air-tight silo, will keep its natural suc- 
eulence and is the best winter feed; the 
nearest approach to green grass in the 
summer. I use common field corn, big or 
little, as I have it. I have four silos, one 
holds 300 tons, the other three 100 tons 
each. I raise cow peas to mix with corn 
in the silo, alternating a load of corn 
with a load of cow peas and in that way 
I think I get a better feed than corn 
alone would make, and am well pleased 
with this way ofpreservingfeed for stock, 
not only cows but young stock and 
horses. I have found no better way of 
getting valuable feed; it makes a very 
busy time when we are putting it up, 
but when that is done, we have good feed 
whenever needed. 

It took fifteen men and a twelve-horse 
power engine nearly six days to fill my 
300 ton silo with cow peas and corn. Six 
of these men were detained until 9 o'clock 
in the morning and quit work at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon to do the milking, but 
theother ninecommenced work at 7 in the 
morning, had an hour at noon and quit 
work at 6 in the evening. They used six 
wagons and teams. [I paid the extra 
hands $1 a day, without board; I paid for 
the engine and engineer % a day, so it 
cost me about $120 to fill a 300-ton silo. I 
winter each cow on four tons. I found it 
took from seven to ten minutes to run a 
load through that we estimated weighed 
more than a ton. 

I want to speak of the benefit it would 
be to the farmer to engage more exten- 
sively in dairying. If rightly conducted, 
he can make more money thereby and 
have a better farm. It makes more work, 
but the profit pays for the excess of work. 
I do not like to speak of myself, but ven- 
ture to do so for your benefit. The year 
1901 was certainly our hardest year. I had 
only enough feed for 400 tons of ensilage 
and very little hay in the fall. I doubted 
whether it was best to use what feed I 
had and attempt merely to keep my stock 
alive till spring, or buy feed to make the 
cows give enough milk to pay for the 
feed. I wondered if I could make any 
profit with hay at $13 to $15 per ton, Alfal- 
fa shipped from Nebraska, bran at $2 
to $22 per ton, cotton seed meal at $26 
to $28 a ton, and pay six hands to do the 
work. I undertook to give my cows good 
feed so that they could pay for it, and 
they did. I bought $1,500 worth of feed 
and came out with very little pay for my 
work, but when spring and grass came 
and we quit feeding, my cows looked well 
and gave a good flow of milk, which they 
could not have done had they not been 
well fed during the winter, and we sold 
over $100 worth of butter a week for a 





What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility, 

How are they expelled? By 


J e 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which also builds up the system that has 
snffered from them. 

It ig the best mediciae for al) humors. 


considerable time. I do not know just 
what I could have done had I had beef 
cattle, but I suspect I would have had 
to sell them to pay for the feed and had 
nothing to make profit with; but my 
cows paid for their feed and were ready 
to make more for me. I advise farmers 
to go into private dairying. You can 
churn and make the butter as easily as 
you can take it to a creamery, if there is 
one near you, and you do not have to sus- 
pect the creamery man does not test your 
milk right; and will have all the skim 
milk and butter milk to feed your calves 
and pigs. 

I want to advise you 
for making butter. If necessary for a 
little while, use what you have, but as 
soon as possible get a good separator and 
a good churn and when you get tired of 
a hand separator, use some kind of power 
and build a suitable room for it. I have 
used a two-horse tread power for six or 
seven years, but last spring I got a four- 
horse gasoline engine and I like it best. 

DISCUSSION.—Mr. Patterson:—When I 
first went into the dairy business a man 
came along and tried to get me to buy a 
separator. I did not think I needed one, 
but he was persistent and showed me t 
was just losing a dollar every day by not 
getting all the butter fat that the milk 
contained. If dairying is not rightly con- 
ducted it will not pay expenses. So many 
of our farms are so badly managed, the 
land just sown and re-sown in corn until 
its fertility is all gone; but even with the 
proper rotation of crops I believe there 
is more money in dairying than on a com- 
mon farm. In dairying you get your 
money every week, while in raising hogs 
and cattle you have to wait so long be- 
fore you get your returns and this makes 
a big difference, so I think the dairy 
business is preferable. Then dairying 
does not deplete the land as does ordinary 
grain raising. 

Prof. Eckles:—Most farmers in this 
State are not situated like Mr. Patterson 
in regard to the number of their cows. 
Most farmers of this State have only six 
to ten or twelve cows. Would Mr. Pat- 
terson recommend a man having no more 
cows than that to fit himself for making 
butter or sell his milk to a creamery or 
separate his cream and ship it to the 
creamery? 

Mr. Patterson:—Circumstances alter 
cases. A man should be his own judge as 
to what is best. If he is near a creamery 
and has confidence in it that it can make 
as good an article of butter as he can, it 
might pay for him to sell them his cream. 
But I was speaking of the man who does 
not live near a creamery. There is no 
creamery near us. It will pay the man 
who has ten cows to get a separator and 
he will soon have enough money to have 
twenty cows. I always advise a good siz- 
ed separator. 

Mr. Erwin:—I want to corroborate what 
Mr. Patterson has said in regard to the 
private dairy. After quitting the dairy 
business for a number of years I drifted 


about apparatus 


| back into it and am milking some twenty- 


four or twenty-five cows. I make my but- 
ter at home and I find that it brings in a 
very comfortable income and I think pigs 
and chickens are a natural adjunct of the 
I have found since I have been en- 
gaged in the business of dairying in a 
smaller way that the actual number of 
dollars and cents gained have been great- 
er than when I ran it on a more extensive 
scale. You cannot take ten cows and get 
as good results in proportion as you can 
from one cow, and when you increase the 
number to 50 or 75 or 100 cows, the amount 
of gain per cow is much more with the 
smaller number of cows. 


dairy. 


Tell Me Who 
Needs Help 


No Money Is Wanted. 


To aid a sick friend, will you tell me 
the book he needs? Will you simply 
write a postal card, if I will do this? 

I will mail the sick one an order—good 
drug store—for six bottles Dr. 
Restorative. He may take it a 
If it succeeds, the cost 


at any 
Shoop’s 
month at my risk. 


is $5.50. If it fails, I will pay the druggist 
myself. 
That month will show if the remedy 


can cure. If the sick one is then disap- 
pointed, the test shall not cost him a pen- 





ny. 
I have furnished my restorative to hun- 
dreds of thousands in that way, and 39 


it. 

It is aremarkableremedythat canstand 
a test like that, and I have spent a life- 
time on it. It is the only remedy that 
strengthens the inside nerves—those 
nerves which alone operate the vital or- 
gans. There is positively no other way 
to make weak organs well. 

My book will convince you. You will 
not wonder then why this offer is possi- 
ble. 

Simply state which Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
book you want, and | Book.No. 2 on the Heart 
address Dr. Shoop, 


Box 525, Racine, | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
Wis. Book No, 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


SOME POINTERS FROM TWENTY 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE 
RETAIL MILK BUSINESS. 


Read at the meeting of Missouri Dairy 
Association, Columbia, Nov. 12, 1902, by 
Mr. A. H. Shepard, Columbia, Mo. 

The point that I have always found 
most necessary in supplying the milk to 
the city market is that you should always 
have an adequate supply, not only of 
good, pure new milk, but of good cream, 
good sweet skim milk and sour milk. 
There is ademand for all these,and ifthe 
customer fails to get them then they re- 
vert back to the town cow and you have 
lost a customer, but if you are always 
ready to supply the demand there is no 


trouble in maintaining a good 
trade in a town ike this. It 
is important, of course, absolute- 


ly necessary, that the goods you offer are 
of such a quality that your customers 
can have perfect confidence in you. They 
must be sure they are getting a good arti- 
cle. Nothing makes a man so mad as to 
get something to eat and find that it is 
not good, it makes him mad all the way 
through. 

It is important to have a good herd of 
cows. I was impressed with a little point 
made by Mr. Patterson—I do not know 
that I can express it as he did—while a 
good herd is important. a good herdsman 
is of greater importance. I would rather 
take a scrub herd in the hands of a thor- 
oughbred herdsman than a thoroughbred 
herd in the hands of a scrub herdsman. 
I have found that out by experience. I 
have seen very fine herds in the hands 
of bad herdsmen and the result was sim- 





loss, 


ply a while I have seen common 
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ME makes of Rifle and Pistol Cartridges are as un- 


reliable as some people 


the same box won't shoot alike—some go high, some 
go low and some don’t go at all. 


that will shoot every time and just where you aim, ask for 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLE AND PISTOL CARTRIDGES 


and insist upon getting this time-tried brand. The ex- 
perience of 30 years, coupled with a modern system of 
manufacture, makes the Winchester brand of Rifle and 
Pistol Cartridges better than any other on the market. 


All Dealers Sell Winchester Mahe of Cartridges. 





herds give good results when in the hands 
of a good herdsman. 

The thing is to produce a good article 
and deliver it to the customers regularly, 
promptly and in a nice condi- 
tion and they will be satisfied, and my 
experience is that it is more profitable 
than the making of butter or cheese. In 
all I have 
experience in dairying, seventeen of which 
have been in the retail milk business and 
the others in butter and cheese making, 


carefully, 


and as far as profits are concerned, I find 
much better profits in selling milk and 
eream where you have a good market 


than there is in either of the others. 

For retail trade we put the milk in bot- 
tles. It is a little more expensive but 
gives better satisfaction. 

DISCUSSION.—Mr. Irwin:—Did you not 
find the percentage of loss in measuring 
is more than made up by the price of the 
bottles? 

Mr. Shepard:—No. You will save some 
in measuring. but it will not make up for 
the loss. There is too much breakage in 
the bottles and the same wagon cannot 
carry as much milk, the bottles occupy 
about three times the space. The milk is 


poured into the bottles and these put up | 


in cases and the spaces between the bot- 
tles are filled with crushed ice. 

Mr. Smith:—Do you test your herd? 

Mr. Shepard:—Yes, and I find customers 
do not care so much about the extra rich 
quality of milk as they do for the milk to 
be pure and nice and well flavored. And 
it is important in securing a good flavor 
to the milk to be very particular as to the 
feed of the cows. The pastures should be 
as nearly free from weeds as possible; 
there should be good grass and the feed 
should always be first class. I never buy 
any corn unless it will grade No. 2. There 
is a great deal of corn shipped in that will 
not grade and it is not fit for the dairy 
cow. If feed is slightly musty it is not 
fit for dairy cows. At this time of the 
year I supplement the pastures by wheat. 
Sow wheat each year early and at this 
time of year it makes a very fine pasture 
and it produces a good flow of milk. 

Mr.- ——:—Does it not spoil the flavor 
of the milk? 

Mr. Shepard:—Not at this time of the 
year. If cattle are turned on it sudden- 
ly in the spring, it will make quite a 
change in the flavor of the milk, but after 
they have been on it two or three days the 
milk has no objectionable flavor. I think 
it is mostly the change of flavor, there is 
nothing bad about it as soon as one gets 
accustomed to it. 

Mr. Erwin:—Is not this flavoring due to 
the indigestion of the animal rather than 
to the feed? If you do not permit them to 
take full feed, but only partial feed so 
that there is no scouring, you will not 
observe it at all. 

Mr. Shepard:—I think they will observe 
the flavor anyway. It is often different 
from the flavor given by the winter feed 
and that is why they notice it; but as 
soon as the customers become used to it 
it is all right. but they are apt to be sus- 
picious of a sudden change. 

I never use the milk of cows far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy. A cow should be 
allowed to go dry at least two months be- 
fore calving time 
is bad several Wetks before calving. A 
cow will give more milk and better milk 


by milking her ten months and allowing | 


her to go dry two months than by milk- 
ing her the whole 12 months, 
can get a stronger calf and one less liable 
to sickness. 

Mr. :—A farmer I 


knew pastured 


out of each 40 got well, and have paid for | wheat right down to the ground. Could 


he do that every year with success? 

Mr. Shepard:—I do not think it hurts 
it much. Two years ago I pastured till 
the first of May and the result was good, 


bushels to the acre. That is the largest 
yield I have had from wheat pastured. 
The way TI do generally is to pasture it to 
the 10th of May, then plow it up and sow 
it to cow peas and get the cow peas off 
by the first of September. The ground is 
then in fine condition for wheat, and by 
simple sowing without working it you 
can get a good crop of cow peas and pas- 
turage for several months 

Mr. :—Don't you think there is a 
to overcome the flavor of grass or 
rye in milk. Give them dry feed a couple 
of hours before milking. I do that way. 

Mr. Shepard:—My practice is to put the 
cows on it just after milking in the morn- 
ing and let them stay one hour, the cows 
will fill and sometimes look like they 
were bloating so they could not get their 
breath from the wheat, and then I do 
not let them run on the wheat any more 
that day. 

Mr. Smith:—Do 
milk? 

Mr. Shepard:—No, I sterilize the bottles 
but do not heat the milk, 

Prof. Eckles:—What is the best way to 
dispose of your surplus? 

Mr. Shepard:—If there is a_ surplus,, 
make it into butter and feed the skim 
milk to hogs. Of course if there is a 
creamery near by, it would be better to 
send the surplus milk to the creamery. 

Mr, Patterson:—Do you ever have any 
trouble with the flavor of wild onions in 
milk? 

Mr. Shepard:—I have not had any trou- 
ble on that account for years. 
to prevent it is to feed the cows very lib- 


way 


you pasteurize your 


onions only when they are hungry. An- 
other thing that damages milk is bad 
water. A thing of the greatest import- 
ance is 


out of and give them good clean troughs. 





A FABLE FOR HUSTLERS AND 
OTHERS. 

Away Off among the Cornfields of a 

Great Corn State where Dairying is Pret- 

ty Thick in some Spots and Pretty Thin 


Farmers each of whom owned Several 





Cows. Most of them had got into the 





had about thirty-three years’ | 


The flavor of the milk | 


and you | 


I took the cows off the wheat and got 26, 


The way | 


erally at the time, for the cows will eat | 


in Others, there were Quite a Lot of | 


’s watches: Cartridges out of 


If you want cartridges 


| Habit of Milking Cows, and _ thus 
| there was a little Butter made in Excess 
|of what the families generally could Con- 
sume, and case Burplus Product naturally 
found its way to the Village Emporium 
where it was not Too Critically examined 
}and sent to Market. 

| It was the Sige of these shipments that 
Inspired the Keen Solicitor to visit Farm- 
'ertown and inoculate the Peaceful: Deni- 
zens thereef with the virus of Creamery 
Enthusiasm, which he proceeded to Do 
jat about One Hundred Bucks per En- 
thuse. The virus Took most Beauti- 
fully, so that no Two Farmers could 
chance to Meet without Asking each other 


AN IMPROVED BREED OF DAIRY- 
MEN. 


We hear a great deal about an improv- 
ed breed of dairy cows. In fact we know 
of no department of farming in wich 
there is a greater need. The so-called 
dairy states in the west are largely filled 
with cows that don’t pay more than their 
board. They yield about 125 to 150 pounds 
of butter fat a year, some of them not 
that much, and they wil! eat that much in 
value of grain, grass and hay during the 
year. Therefore they are simply manure 
factories and should be regarded as such, 

And yet these cows are greatly sinned 
against. The reason they don't produce 
more is not always because they have not 
the capacity to do so, but because they 
are not properly fed or handled. 

The Kansas Experiment Station some 
years ago picked up common cows, some 
of them hard lookers, sent themto college 
that is, put them under college care; and | 
while some of them proved to be unprofit- 
able, others of them developed into very 
profitable milkers. All they needed was 
an improved dairyman to handle them. 

It takes a good deal more to become an | 
improved dairyman than people imagine. 
There is a great art in the mere mechani- | 
cal part of milking a cow. There are men, 
that would ruin the best cow in the coun- 





don’t know how to milk and don’t seemto 
be able to learn. | 

Then again there is a great deal to be 
learned about giving: the ‘cow the proper 
feed. Judging from the sample rations 
that are sent in to’us from year to year, 
we would say that nine-tenths of the 
cows in Mississippi Valley are fed an un- 
balanced ration. They are expected to 
give milk when the materials for the miik 


| 





what they thought of the Project, and 
saying that it was their Intention to “Go 
i In.” 

When the Prospective Patron gets it 
with that Intensity the thing to Do is to 


| Show him where to sign his Name and 
then order the Lumber by Telegraph. 


Mr. Keen Solicitor was no Caboose Engi- 
neer when it came to Knowing when he 
arrived at the Station, and so the Con- 
tract with all its written Names and His 
X Marks was soon Completed, and the 
Ink Searcely Dry when the Stakes were 
Driven to mark out the Foundation. 
Thus, Little Children, 
Hustle may corner the Peaches while Op- 
portunity is still getting ready for Break- 
fast. 
| The Creamery 
gram, and was a 


was Built as per Pro- 
Really Good One be 
cause the Company behind the Solicitor 
put Honest Merit in their Buildings, 
knowing that if they built Well the new 
plant would almost Surely be a Success, 
and there would Follow many nice Orders 
for all kinds of Supplies needed in the 
Manufacture, 

Therefore to Him who gives the Mon- 
ey’s Worth at the Beginning, it shall be 
returned Ten Fold, for Reciprocity is an 
Engine that pumps Both Ways. 
| This Accidental Reference to Motive 
Power switches the Train of Thought 
back to the Main Line and the Real Story 

The Patron whose Attic Works were 
always Oiled Up and ready for the Whis- 
1 tle, was among the First to be Approach- 
}ed on the Proposition, and at once the 
| Works got the Busy Signal. It didn’t 
| take but a Minute to become an Enthus- 
|iast, and then an Enthuser, and so it was 
that the Keen Solicitor had the Situation 
well in Hand the Very First day. Nor did 
the Patron slack, up the Speed any after 
he got Home. “Now that we are to have 
a Creamery,” he said to his Family. “We 
can Branch Out a little more in our Dai- 
rying. We will Cut Out the Home 
Churning and will send the Whole Milk. 
The Barn will be Enlarged for the Winter, 
and Next Summer we shall have a Silo 
to store up some Green Fodder for the 
Cows, While we are Enjoying the Canned 
Tomatoes and the Preserves during the 
Winter Days. and reminding ourselves of 
the Good Old Summer Time when we 
picked them from the Vines, the Cows 
can eat their Silage and imagine they 
| have Broken Into the Cornfield just when 
the Ears were Glazing over the Milk, And 
it will make them Give Milk and Lots of 
it, Too.’ 

“But Where will you get your Milkers?’’ 
said a Feminine Voice at the Other Side 
lof the Table 
Generally Dislike to Milk and will not Do 
}it without much Grumbling.” 

“Oh, well. I guess you can Rest Easy on 
that Score,’ said Mr. Patron. “I just had 





had done a little Figuring, and he 
that Milking is Allright if 
of the Day’s Work and not 


ter I 
j has Agreed 
|} made a part 


we Learn that | 


“You know the Hired Men | 


a Talk with Mr. Jonathan about That af- | 


are not furnished in the proper propor- 
tions. Hence the cow does the wise as 
well as the only possible thing in fur- 
;nishing milk in proportion to the milk 
forming materials that are furnished. 

| She couldn’t do anything else if she 
| tried, and she oughtn’t to do anything 
|) else if she could. Bear in mind that milk 
| isn’t all fat or cream, but that it contains 
|a large per cent of casein or cheesy mat- 
| ter, which is albuminous or flesh forming, 
}and she can’t furnish milk in excess of 
| that amount. Again, over three-fourths 
of it is water, and if the cow don’t get 
enough she can’t furnish milk; that’s all 
there is of it. Again, many cows fail be- 
cause they are improperly stabled. When 
you open the stable door in the morning | 
and the steam comes out like the steam 
from the kitchen when the hired girl is | 
doing the washing the same day, that | 
barn isn't properly ventilated and the cow 
work properly. She don't 
have enough oxygen and is obliged to} 
breathe over and over again her own | 
breath, and feels just like the hired man | 
does when he sleeps in a small room with 
the doors and windows all closed. He is | 
stupid and indifferent until he has been | 
in the fresh air long enough to get a sup- 
ply of oxygen and start the vital forces | 
in motion. So it is with the dairy cow in| 
the close barn. 
The remedy 





can’t do her 


for all this is a new breed | 
of dairymen, who will give the matter | 
study and attention, who will get 
hold of a few essential ideas. First, that 
machine mainly for the 
that this machine 


close 


the cow is a 
|}manufacture of milk; 
must be fed with raw 
to the 
material be in the form of feed, water | 
or fresh air. Furthermore, he must be 
able to judge from the outward appear- 
ance of a cow her value as a milker, ap- 
proximately at least. He must be able | 
to breed these machines and develop them 
up to the milking age. That is, he must 


the dairy calf. If every boy on the farm 
will give this matter his attention, in the 
course of the next ten years a new breed 
of dairymen will be developed that will 
add at least 50 per cent to the profits of 
that department of industry as carried on 
on the ordinary farm. 

This new breed of dairymen will vun- 
derstand breeding, feeding, milking and 
the care of milk, and doing so will be 
Dairying is a means of grace to some 
| farm boys. They will not become perfect 
in five years nor in ten years. There is 
no line of farm business a man can follow 
money makers and money savers as well. 
|in which he ever becomes absolutely 
perfect. There is always something to be 
| learned and something attainable which 
| has not been attained.—‘‘Wallace’s 
| 


Farmer.” 


pete nny ny latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is full of peer things for practi- 
cal people. The Silo, how to build and fill; ens‘- 
lage, its value; soil, crops, variety and how to 
grow. Swine, poultry a: many other subjects 
ably treated. Send 25c for copy. Monmonth, III. 


SECRETARY WILSON’S FARM. 


|Tacked On as an Extra. We will take | 
| Two Hours off from the Field Work todo | 
the Milking and Extra Chores—an Hour | 


each Morning and Evening—and be Bet- 
| ter Off for it at the End of the Year. Af- 
|ter working in the Field, that Hour of 
| Milking will be a Restful Diversion in- 


| stead of a Burdensome Chore.” 


| “The Idea suits me allright,”’ said Mrs. | 


Patron “But there may be Sunday 
Nights and Holidays when Jonathan may 


want to Stay in the City.” 

“Well, when it Comes to That, I guess 
[ ain't too much Starched Up to Inter- 
view a few cows Myself, and say a Nickle 


a Cow to Tommie and Jane to Assist Me, 
should Think we can Manage It.”’ 
“Anyhow, be Sure that the Creamery 
Board hires a Good Buttermaker.”’ 
“Don't let that Worry you any Longer 
than it takes to Think It.” said Mr. Pat- 
ron. “When we come to That, you can 
rest Assured that ‘Keeping Quality,’ as 
they say in Buttermaking, will be con 
sidered more than Price,”’ and he Chucked 


his Vest. 


ery, not only Expanded his Dairy Inter- 
ests, not only hired a Buttermaker who 
was Alive clear through Up and Down 
and Crosswise, but he kept the Attic 
Works going Full Time on all the Best 
Literature, connected with the Motive 
| Power of all the attainable Conventions, 
took a Few Volts of Energy from his 
| State Agricultural College, and Once in 
}a While got the Belt shoved onto the 
Main Pulley at Washington. 

There never was an Idle Minute nor did 
| Mr. Patron Want any. Under his Man- 
agement as President of the Creamery 
| Board, things took the “Clear Track 
Ahead” signal and the Business went 
through on the Fast Express. When a 
Letter came in it was Answered and when 





just as Quickly. 

This was a few times Ago. but the 
Strenuous Life is Still the Happy one and 
| the Attic Works are running as Lively as 

Ever, and so is the Farmertown Cream- 

ery. 
| Moral.—Running a Farm Business on 
| the Loose Pulley makes a lot of Noise all- 
| Tight, but when the Real Engineer throws 
}on the Belt and Butts in with the Fast 
Gear, Its time for the Small Boy to climb 
on the Fence and Get ready to Whoop.— 
| Chicago “Dairy Produce.” 


a little Chuckle beneath the Surface of | 


Mr. Patron not only boomed the Cream- | 


;@ letter was Sent an answer came back 
to give your cows good pure | | 
water and not a muddy branch to drink | 


What Is Being Done With an Exception- 
al Plot Near the Government Capitol. 





A Washington correspondent of the 
“Country Gentleman’ reviews recent 
work of Secretary of Agriculture James 
| Wilson in experimental farming, as fol- 
| lows: 

If Secretary Wilson carries out his pur 
pose of turning the Potomac flats of the 
Lee-Arlington estate just across the river 
from Washington, and within sight of the 
capitol, into a model farm, the national 
capitol will have a unique and special at- 
traction for the agriculturists of the 
country. These flats, which have not 
been included in the national cemetery 
(Arlington) on the ridge just above, for- 
merly constituted the corn lands of che 
great Curtis-Lee estate, and the portion 
selected by Secretary Wilson contains 


try in one season, simply because they | shade 


, stow well. 


| trees in 


material adapted | 
production of milk, whether that | for the fancy or foreign things, except as 


about 40 acres, and will be known as the 
“Arlington Farm.” 

The first step to reclaim this part of 
the Arlington estate, which for very 
many years had bee:. overgrown with 
weeds and brush, @ud to convert it in an 
object lessony was taken in May, 1901. The 
property up to that time had been in 
charge of the war department, and had 
received practically no care. At the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Wilson it was trans- 
ferred, by an act of congress, to the agri- 
cultural department for experimental 
purposes. L. C. Corbett, the horticultur- 
ist of the pliant breeding division of the 
department, was chosen to work out 
the plans, and, under the direction of the 
secretary and of Prof. B. T. Galloway, he 
began the work. He had it plowed up 
and sown with cow peas, soy beans and 
coarse fodder, which, when matured, 
was plowed under again. This year he 
put in a crop of rye as an experiment, 
and found that it yielded twenty-five 
bushels to the acre. which is much better 
than the average. 

The land has been surveyed and plans 
have been drawn just as an architect 
would for a house, There will be a mod- 


|el farm house, a model orchard, with the 


finest American fruit that can be grown, 
and all sorts of crops, standard and new. 
There will also be a large collection of 
trees brought together for com- 
parison, and all marked plainly with both 
their popular and scientific names, so 


|that a farmer, visiting the place and 


seeing a tree or shrab which he wouli 
like to have in his own home, will be 
able to make a memorandum and order 
from it intelligently. There will be foliage 
plants and shrubs also arranged in the 
most artistic and useful way, furnishing 
object lessons in their use and adaptabil- 
ity. Already the work of building a mod- 
el brick barn has begun, and many of the 
trees have been started. 

Mr. Corbett says that they 
make the orchard the finest and most 
complete collection of apple, peach and 
pear trees in the country, and the first 
object will be to complete the list of 
American varieties. This farm is partic- 
ularly well situated for growing all those 
fruits, in a zone where the flora of the 
north and the south overlap; apples can 
be grown which flourish in the northern 
part of Minnesota or the Dakotas, and at 
the same time the varieties which do well 
in the Carolinas and northern Florida 
So it will be with peaches 
pears, and to some extent, possibly 
oranges. In making this collection, each 
tree will be grown under Mr. Corbett’s 
direction on the farm, grafting the stock 
on a young tree of known character and 
health. The cutting will be taken from a 
tree which is in fruit, and which is 
known to be true to its name. This will 
insure accuracy of nomenclature. The 
trees will be very valuable for propaga- 
tion and in the work of breeding and 
eross breeding they will be convenient to 


intend to 


| the experimenters of the department. 


The arboretum will be a very practical 

thing. There are a great many native 
Washington now; but they are 
not assembled, as they will be here, for 
purposes of comparison. The shrubs and 
perennial grasses will be grown in such 
places as will beautify the landscape 
jand make them object lessons in what 
may easily be done on any farm. Mr. 
Corbett says that they will not go in 
they are brought for experimentation. 
|The main object will be to show what 
can be done by an enterprising farmer 
with the material at hand. 








PLAN A FINE CREAMERY. 


understand the kind of feed necessary for | Blue Valley “Creamery Company's Plant 


at St. Joseph, Mo., to Cost $30,000—They 
Buy Farm Separated Cream. 





The proposed new creamery to be built 
at St. Joseph, Mo., by the Blue Valley 
Creamery Company is reviewed by the 
“Evening Press’’ of that city as follows: 

The Blue Valley Creamery Company 
will erect a new plant in St. Joseph at a 
cost of $0000. The plans were finally de- 
cided upon to-day. 

The big creamery’s new plant will be 
constructed of steel, absolutely fire proof, 
and the finest of modern machinery will 
be installed. 

This enterprising company has_ out- 
grown its present quarters on South 
Eighth street and will build at once on 
Jule and Main streets, one of the hand- 
somest, most convenient, most modern 
and largest creameries in the world. 

The building will be S@xl40 feet and 
four stories in height. It will be built of 
brick, stone and steel, with tile floors and 
in every way a fire proof structure. 

CREAM ROOM ON TOP FLOOR. 

The ripening and churning room of this 
plant will be an innovation in view of its 
being located on the top floor. This room 
will have a twenty-foot ceiling and be 
provided with more light and pure air 
than was ever furnished to the manufac- 
turing room of any creamery in exist- 
ence. 

The receiving room is to be convenient 
for unloading wagons. It will be located 
on a railroad switch, where car loads of 
‘ream can be unloaded at a minimum ex- 
pense. The offices, on the first and sec- 
ond floors, will be so arranged as to fa- 
cilitate the work in each department. 

When completed, this manufacturing 
institution will be equipped entirely with 
new machinery and appliances in every 
department. all of which will be the most 
modern and up-to-date, 

The advantage of locating this factory 
adjoining, and in connection with the 
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regulator never fails, ladies. 
DR. F. MAY, Bloomington, 1) 


Notice to 
Dairymen 


If you are thinking of 
buying a Cream Separator 
write us for Catalogue and 
information. We manu- 
facture the best machine 
on the market, 












CHICAGO, ILL, 
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4 
The SHARPLES | 
: Tubuiar Separator =, 
Golherttwe-carte iene nf 


clean. You may have a free trial of it 
Catalogue No. 160 free. 


“tncags ils, "esiGhecter Ps, | 
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ofthe Frost—the original and only genuite Voted 
wire on the market con jing twice the 

strength of common hard or soft galvanized wire— 

are being offered tothetrade, Send for catalogue 

Sonertbiog the Pee article. 

WIRE NCE COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 
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PI ap ‘age Fence will pretty surely win. 
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Bold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

a? 

NO HUMBUG-> P3z795%,r0°" 
Humane Swine V Stock Marker a enorner 
Stops Swine of all ages from 48 different 
marks, large or small. No of blade. Extracts 
Horns. Testimonials frec. Price $1.50, or send $1.00 and ret 
it on trial. If it suits, send balance. May 6. 192,-17 
years. FARMER BRIGHTON, F. LD, 1OWA 























“WAREHOUSES OF McMILLAN FUR 
“The above is an illustration of the five- 


them every facility for taking care of the 
which they handle every year. In add! 
Hennepin Island, Minneapolis, with a 
cern has been building up its business for 


quick cash returns explain their success. 
plication,” 





sumed, it has grown to very large proportions. 


& WOOL CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
story and basement brick and two-story 


and basement frame warehouses of this company, located at 200-212 First Ave.. 
No. Minneapolis, Minn., with a total floor space of over an acre, which is several 
times as large as any other establishment in this business in the west. 


This gives 
great quantities of furs, sheep pelts, etc., 
tion they have a sheepskin tannery on 
capacity of 3,000 pelts per day. This con- 
twenty-five years, and as may be as- 
High prices, fair treatment, and 
Their circular is furnished free upon ap- 





yanr WATER 
WwW. 

and you want BUSIMESSI Buy one of 
our latest and best Well Drilling Outfits 
and you will get both. Our machines 
are money makers. Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Artesian Ice and Cold Storage Plant. lies 
in securing, at a nominal cost, steam 
frigeration, heat, power and light ** 
well as being convenient to unlimited 
storage facilities. 

While the Blue Valley creamery > * 
been a household word in St. Josep® °° 
the past four years, it has only bee" * 


has 
ha 


year since the present system was adop" 
ed and the work of extending the <a 


tory and manufacturing the butter 
was commericed. ” 
Officers of the company are: Huston 
Wyeth, president, head of a prominen 
hardware and manufacturing compa") 
L. C. Hamilton, treasurer, is manager 


pany. J. A. Walker is manager of hy 
creamery company, and C. we lea 


the Artesian Ice and Cold Storage * 
brother, is superintendent of the butter: 
making department. W. W. Marple 7 
charge of the field work, assisted bY vi 
H. Phipps and nearly a score of other’ 
who are engaged in soliciting cre™ » 


‘Jinstructing patrons. 
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~ Horticulture 


HORTICULTURAL TALK. 


VOLUNTEER SHADE TREES.— we 
ynsider ourselves very fortunate in hav- 
chade and ornamental trees spring 
en and near our lawn, and almost 


- very instance just where we would 


one 


—- are also a few old-timers all 
uey desirable places. The first to 
‘ention is the “Monarch” mulberry re- 

f ener" to a few weeks ago in these col- 

which stands near the southwest 

of the house and shades the entire 

, the afternoon. 

rhis tree is truly @ monster, and be- 
des being valuable for its fine shade 

a bears wagon loads of fruit which is 

shed by all of us, especially the birds. 

+ js especially valuable as @ shade 
is it holds its leaves so late, at this 

late being covered with fresh, green 
ee pleased to say that the right 
ypagate this tree was recently sold 
large nursery company in issouri. 

Over 2,000 trees have already nm bud- 

ded to it, and as many or more will be 

grafted next spring. Thus it will be pos- 
sible for all interested readers to have 
Monarch. Not far from the “Mon- 

a stands a giant white oak, which 

we prize very highly. 

» the lawn north of the house are a 

ety, most of which sprang up in the 

+ two years. A wild Black cherry is 

he largest of these and is valuable for 

nade. Its long, weeping branches cov- 
ered with blossoms in spring and after- 
wards with clusters of fruit, makes the 
tree very OF tal and besides it gives 

. great pleasure to see our little, feath- 

red friends enjoy the fruit while filling 

ir with their melody. 
balance consists of two Elms, a 
ifras, a Laurel-leaf Oak, a Hick- 

Pecan, a small Black Cher- 

a seeding Mulberry. 

rhe last-mentioned is being trimmed 

high and when it reaches the desired 
height a graft of the weeping mulberry 
inserted in the top. In this way 
can be had that is far superior 
to any that can be bought. 

frees that we planted consist of one 

the following: Weeping Elm, 


mns 
rner 


house 


! 


o pro 





thé 
The 

Sass 

ory, a 


rv and 


will be 


a tree 


each of 
Weeping Mountain Ash, Weeping Mul- 
berry. Catalpa Bungeli, Sycamore, De- 


iduous Cypress, European Linden, Tulip 
Russian Olive, Early Golden Per- 


Tree 
simmon. Golden Hop Tree and Colorado 
Blue Spruce. 


This leaves room for a Sweet Gum, Cut 
Leaf Weeping Birch, Florence Crab, 
Sweet-scented Wild Crab, English Wal- 
nut and a Paw-paw, which will be plant- 
ed next spring. 

We also have two immense White 
Pines and a number of desirable ever- 
greens. 

HARDY SHRUBS.—Most country 
homes could be made much more attrac- 
tive than they are by having some nice 
hardy shrubs planted about them. ot 
these there are a great variety. 

All the varieties of Spireas are nice, 
but Van Houtii is at the head of the list, 
and should find its way to every home 
where there is room for one or more 
shrubs. Hydrangea Paniculata Grandi- 
flora is another that all should have. The 
Deutzia is nice. Corcorus Japonica is al- 
ways admired, The Althea is a general 
favorite. Purple Fringe is very effective 
in the right loeation, The Tree Paeony 
is magnificent while in bloom and attrac- 
tive throughout the season, owing to its 
beautiful foliage. 

The Flowering Almond is desirable. 
The Flowering Quince, though common, 
is not too much so to be admired and the 
same may be said of the white and pur- 
ple lilac. Calyeanthus is valuable for its 
sweet, strawberry-seented blosséms. The 
Weigelia too is worth planting. Hardy 
Roses should be freely planted. All the 
Hybrid Perpetuals are nice. Yellow 
Harrison and Persian Yellow are beauti- 
ful in their blooming season. The Ram- 
blers, which represent all the colors of 
the rose, are all good. 

Ruby Queen is a new one of remark- 
ible beauty, and the old Seven Sisters 
will always please, 


CARE OF NUTS FOR PLANTING.— 
Nuts for planting should go in the 
ground in the fall before they dry out. 
If this is not done they will not come 
up promptly, and in many cases fail en- 
tirely, 


They should be placed in a small box. 
flower pot, after providing for 
sood drainage. It is well to pack a lit- 
moist sand or crushed charcoal in 
with them, then bury a few inches be- 
low the surface on a hillside sloping to 
the north, in the shade of an evergreen 
f possible, or on the forth side of a 
building, being careful that no water can 
stand about them. It is well to place 
several thicknesses of paper on top of 
packages containing nuts or seeds, be- 
fore earth is put on to keep water from 
seeping in at the top, The object in 
burying in a ecool»place is to prevent 
them sprouting early in the spring be- 
fore the soil is dry enough to plant. 
Another good plan is to place nuts 
where trees are wanted, putting several 
in a place and inverting a tin 
an over them, pressing the can down 
well into the soil. This will protect the 
igainst moles, mice, squirrels, etc. 
If more than one grows they should be 
thinned to one. This is really the best 
way to grow nut trees where only a few 
and no particular variety is wanted, as 
't avoids the check which oceurs when 
ansplanted, The planting of nut-bear- 
'"& trees is growing more popular every 
vay, and why not? The nuts are nour- 
‘Shing and healthful, and always rel- 
‘shed. True, some are a long time com- 
"g into bearing, but when once estab- 
ire there for ages; and such as 
indesirable for their fruit, will 
lable for timber. In fact, I feel 
that it would pay those who have 
| to spare to plant, especially for 
; be Take for instance the Black 
‘alnut. Tt does not take a very large 
-day to bring a good price at the 
‘wmill Even trees from four to six 
‘ will bring a very good price, de- 
‘ing of course, on how much heart 
ive, the sap wood being of little 


1 or 


nuts 


} 


which I planted when a boy are 
‘dy for the mill. Walnut stumps 
pecially in demand. The scarcity 
sh price of lumber ought to enable 
realize the importance of planting 
. mber EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
th Alton, TH, Dee. 1, 1902. 





_ AL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS 
‘TE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





‘orty-seventh annual convention of 
State Horticultural Society 
be held in the agricultaral building 
ne University of Illinois, at Cham- 
&n, Dee. 17-19, 1902. 

’ Prominent horticulturists will be 


nois 


Ml 


written by men who know, tell 
you all about 


Potash 


They are needed by every man 
who owns a field and a plow, and 
— desires to get the most out 


They are free. Send postal card, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
Nassau Street, New Veork 





present and present and discuss papers 
of vital interest to horticulturists. Lib- 
eral premiums are offered for fruit and 
vegetables, and the display of spraying 
appliances and horticultural tools will be 
an interesting feature of the meeting. 

Premiums will be offered for apples 
grown in Northern, Central and Southern 
Illinois; also for pears, grapes, quinces, 
vegetables and special premiums. 

Intending exhibitors should notify ine 
Secretary, L. R. Bryant, Princeton, IIL, 
enclosing $1 annual membership fee. Ar- 
rangements for space should be made 
with Fred R. Crane, Instructor in Farm 
Mechanics, Urbana, Ill, and shipments 
made to his care at the Agricultural 
Building, marked “For Exhibit of Horti- 
cultural Society.” 





THE SPRINGFIELD MEETING. 





The Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety has just passed its forty-fifth mile- 
stone, The meeting just closed (Dec. 2-4) 
at Springfield, Mo., contained striking 
evidence of the lusty strength which has 
held this society together for the better 
part of a lifetime—a generation and a 
half. Missouri is a great fruit state 
and fruit-growing is but in its infancy, 
both in character and extent. 


It is but natural that in the first apple 
growing state in the Union, a meeting of 
Horticulturists held in the heart of the 
Ozark country should be devoted mainly 
to the consideration of the apple. The 
apple is the king of fruits and some of 
the old guard, Col. Evans, L. A. Good- 
man and others were heard to remark 
that the Society had never made so fine 
a display of apples, as was on exhibition 
at this meeting. 

The attendance was good, delegates 
from all parts of the state and twenty- 
nine honorary members from other states 
being present. There were nearly three 
hundred in attendance at the day ses- 
sions which was swelled to the full capa- 
city of Drury's beautiful ‘Stone chapel 
by the loca! interest in the evening ses- 
sions. A pleasant feature of the evening 
sessions was the excellent music and elo- 
cutionary numbers which graced _ the 
program. 

A notable and commendable fact was 
the re-election by acclamation of the en- 
tire corps of officers and this proceed- 
ing will doubtless be duplicated next 
year. Firstly, because of their individual 
merit and fitness, and secondly, in view 
of the World’s Fair in 1904. In this con- 
nection it was deemed advisable to con- 
tinue in office the men who have official 
eontrol of the affairs of the Society that 
the cumulative results of their continued 
i beney may red d through their 
experience to the credit of the Society 
and the glory of the State. 

Mr. F. W. Taylor, chief of horticulture 
for the St. Louis World’s Fair was pres- 
ent and in response to an invitation from 
the chair, spoke with reference to the 
Horticultural Department and _ exhibit 
at the 194 exposition. He pointed out 
the splendid opportunity afforded this 
State, within whose boundaries the com- 
ing greatest world’s fair will be held, to 
make an unprecedented display of her 
resources and products in fruit growing. 
He also stated that the available space 





for the Horticultural exhibit would oe 
double that allowed at Chicago in '% 
Mr. Taylor's experience in exposition 


work combined with his knowledge of 
the details of the Horticultural profes- 
sion, will enable him to so arrange the 
fruit display as to make its educational 
feature exceptionally valuable and at the 
same time the whole é¢ffect will be spec- 
tacular and artistic. The grand picture, 
which, from the center of the square, 
four-acre Horticultural building will 
form a circling panorama, rising in beau- 
ty and harmony under the expert touch 
of Chief Taylor, will make one of the 
most impressive sights of the Exposition. 
The tout ensemble—the altogether—wiil 
be a work of art—a masterpiece. 

One of the most interesting and con- 
vincing features on a varied and exten- 
sive program was Dr, Hermann Von 
Schrenk’s exposition of the latest discov- 
erles of the family history of the bitter- 
rot fungus, illustrated by photographic 
stereopticon views of the bitter-rot bacil- 
lus in all the known stages of its devel- 
opment. Dr. Von Schrenk's talk on this 
apple disease was lucid, exact and at 
the same time understandable by every 
person who listened. It was a splendid 
jesson on a difficult subject and every 
apple-grower should encourage the work 
of scientific enthusiasts like Von 
Schrenk, as the possibilities for good in 
this direction are boundless. Only last 
summer was the most important discov- 
ery made in the habits of this destruc- 
tive pest, and that was that the bitter-rot 
fungus is found in its earlier stages of 
development on small twigs near the top 
of the tree, forming the same character- 
istic sunken spot of decay which fs seen 
later on the fruit. A rigid inspection of 
trees during -the winter and spring 
months is urged upon every grower and 
when these infected spots are found cut 
the branch off a few inches below the rot 
and burn immediately. If this is done, 
supplemented with judicious application 
of fungicides, it is believed that the rav- 
ages of this microscopic enemy of the ap- 
ple will be practically allayed. 

An interesting talk by Dr. Homer T. 
Fuller, President of Drury college, on 
“Rotation of Fruit Product,”’ was one of 
the valuable contributions to the pro- 
gram. Dr. Fuller emphasized the need 
for rotation of fruit crops the same as for 
grain crops. He stated that after a num- 
ber of years certain fruits became non- 
productive and instead of replanting the 
ground in fresh orchards or varieties of 
the same fruit, it is well to change. Na- 





ture’s law is change, and this same appli- 








rotation was point- 
. who said that on 
hills of New England, where in the ne- 
tural forest growth during the past hun- 
G@red years, a series of successive arbor- 


Dr. E. M. Shepard, also of the Drury 
faculty, read one of the most valuable 
papers during the meeting. Dr. Shep- 
ard’s work as Professor of Geology gave 
to his thesis on “Soils and Subsoils,” a 
scientific value worthy of preservation, 
and we hope to print this address in a 
future number of the RURAL WORLD. 
He told how all soil is but the wreckage 
of the earth's outer rocky crust, uissolv- 
ed and disintegrated by time, frost, rains, 
alternate heat and cold and chemical ac- 
tion. All soils as to their origin the Pro- 
fessor divided into indigenous and trans- 
ported The indigenous soils are those 
found where they were made resting on 
their parent rocks. The transported are 
those which have been carried from one 
part of the country to another either by 
glacial action and these are called “‘drift’’ 
soils, or that carried down and deposited 
by the rivers which is known as “allu- 
vial.” Soils are also known by their 
characteristics, such as gravelly, sandy, 
loam, clay, muck or humus and modifica- 
tions and combinations of these, 


Dr. J. C. Whitten, who occupies the 
Chair of Horticulture in the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Columbia, spoke of 
the proposed work in his department and 
again on Thursday evening, at length on 
the subject, “Horticultural Study in Eu- 
rope.” Prof. Whitten is one of our fore- 
most scientific workers in this special 
field and his scholarly address was lis- 
tened to with great interest by the many, 
anxious to hear of the Professor's recent 
trip abroad. 

A matter which every Horticulturist is 
interested in from a business as well as 
sentimental point of view, is the presev- 
vation of our birds. The Audubon So- 
ciety, a purely philanthropic organiza- 
tion, was represented by Mr. August 
Reese, the Secretary of the Audubon So- 
eclety of Missouri. Mr. Reese presented 
a paper setting forth the reason for ex- 
istence of this bird-protecting society, its 
plan of work, and what it hopes to ac- 
complish. We want every reader of the 
RURAL WORLD to uphold the noble 
work of this society, and when the time 
is ripe to add his influence in making 
that work effective. Mr. Reese's address 
will appear in the next issue of the RU- 
RAL WORLD. 

It is quite impossible to even allude to 
all the good things on the program. 
Those who were there got the full benefit, 
those who are directly interested may 
read the full report which Secretary 
Goodman assures us will appear in the 
printed proceedings early in January. 
For the casual reader this brief resume 
of the meeting is all our space permits, 
except that prominent papers read at the 
convention will appear in these pages 
from time to time. 

One of the apple growers’ interests 
which received much serious discussion 
was the matter of organized, concerted 
action for the better profit and smoother 
conduct of the business in disposing of 
the crop. Something definite may be ex- 
pected along this line before long, but in 
the meantime we have a suggestion to 
make that if adopted by apple or other 
fruit growers will be profitable. Briefly 
it is this: First learn the art of packing 
properly; shake well in filling the barrels, 
and press little. Fill up the barrels 
tightly with closely graded fruit and 
mark your name, the variety and grade 
on the head, Just as soon (and one sea- 
son is enough) that your buyer and his 
retailer learn that you ean be depended 
upon, you can sell on track all your crop 
at top prices. This is the acme of the 
“guaranteed package” and all it means 
is that old-fashioned virtue of honesty. 
You ought to put up an honest package 
because it is right. You must do it be- 
cause it pays. 


Buyers are willing to pay % cents a 


| barrel more for this kind of fruit, and 


remember that difficult as it is to deceive 
once, it is impossible to do it twice; you 
won't get the chance. 

The Junior Editor esteemed it a great 
privilege and pleasure to meet so many 
old names and new faces. There is not a 
cleaner, more intelligent, wide-awake, 
companionable set of men anywhere in 
this land than those who make up the 
membership of the Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society, 

THE BEN DAVIS CRISIS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The publica- 
tion in your journal a few weeks ago of 
my letter on the Ben Davis apple has 
brought to the front a number of defend- 
ers of old Ben. Strangely enough the 
parties coming to the rescue of this de- 
clining apple are those having large Ben 
Davis orchards—many of them planted 
years ago when this variety had more 
claims to recognition than it has now, or 
ever will have again, It is natural for 
a man to set a high valuation on his 
property and of course such people frown 
at any statement that reflects on their 
judgment or orchards. An apple dealer 
in Kansas City who is loaded to the 
guards with Ben Davis makes a hard 
fight for it in a communication to several 
trade journals patronized by dealers. The 
gentieman declares he has letters from 
many states calling for Ben Davis but 
he neglected to add that it was useless 
for them to ask for any other variety and 
that they were looking for the low figures 
likely to arise where the Ben Davis were 
so plenty and all other varieties so ex- 
ceedingly scarce. 

At the late meeting in this city of the 
National Apple Growers’ Association I 
met a large number of men whose or- 
chards unfortunately were composed 
largely of Ben Davis. Most of 
them admitted to me that if they 
were planting again they would 
raise more varieties that would be accept- 
able in every market and worthy of the 
patronage of all—something that would 
command good prices regardless of how 
low Ben Davis figures were. Other grow- 
ers thought I wanted them to root out all 
their Ben Davis orchards—an idea I never 
entertained. A number of these gentle- 
men submitted what they regarded a 
knock out argument in “What will you 
give us instead—what will take its place?” 
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twenty years, the Western markets will 
remain deluged with it during all that 
time because hundreds—I might say 
thousands of orchards are composed main- 
ly of young Ben Davis trees. 

The veteran editor of the “Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Journal” of Cobden, Ill. in an edi- 
torial following my article in his columns 
hits the Ben Davis much harder than 1 
did and no man can draw on a wider or 
longer experience among the fruit grow- 
ers of Illinois. He has been fighting it tor 
years in favor of better apples. 

An eminent authority in New York city 
who stands on ground as impartial as the 
writer does, writes me in a private letter: 
“Personally I feel sure that the Ben Davis 
apple has done more to demoralize and 
degrade the apple trade in this city than 
any other one thing. I believe it is pos- 
sible to work up an enormous trade in 
all our larger towns and cities for apples 
of high quality and good flavor.’’ The 
past several years steadily developed the 
fact that the public taste and demand is 
for quality regardless of the higher prices 
attached to the better quality. The infer- 
ior and less desirable products are becom- 
ing harder to dispose of in every market. 
I predict that each coming year will show 
the Ben Davis more neglected by con- 
sumers and a growing desire for finer 
fruit at good prices. 

At the recent apple growers’ convention 
here a great edvocate of the Ben Davis 
said to the writer: “What are good Ben 


Davis worth in this market to-day?” 
“$2.00 a barrel.” “How much are Wine- 
saps worth?” **$3.00."" “Well, sir, at 
these figures I can make more money 
raising the Ben Davis.’’ Now at first 


glance this may look fairly well for the 
Ben Davis advocate but let us analyze it. 
Figure out the cost of the two barrels for 
the Ben Davis the picking and packing 
of both, the freight to market and dray- 
age on the two and see what a trifle re- 
sults in the way of net proceeds, and set 
it up against the net proceeds of the one 
Winesap and I think you will discover 
between the lines or figures the route to 
the poor house. However, let us approach 
the matter from another side which can- 
not be avoided—that of cold storage 
where nearly all must go—here is $1.20 for 
drayage and storage against 60c or the 
Winesap. Comparisons in this case may 
prove odious but they will become much 
more so when we substitute more desir- 
able varieties than the Winesap as 
against the Ben Davis for the considera- 
tion of apple growers. The railroads. 
cooper shops and cold storage plants will 
become the principal beneficiaries of the 
Ben Davis craze—the fact that the Ben 
Davis may be worth only half as much 
as many other varieties is of no concern 
to these parties. P. M. KIELY. 
St. Louis, Dec, Ist. 


ORNAMENTAL | HORTICULTURE, 


[Address before the 45th meeting of Mis- 
souri Horticultural Society at Springfield, 
Doc. 2-4, 1902, by Prof. M. G. Kern, of St. 
Louis.] 

Horticulture in its broadest scope em- 
braces two distinct branches—one of cul- 
ture, the other—of design and decoration. 
It cultivates the choicest and most whole- 
some fruits known to mankind, together 
with all the culinary vegetables indis- 
pensible to healthy human diet, and sup- 
plies civilization with a multitude of the 
choicest flowers and beautiful plants of 
all zones and climates. It is thus a pro- 
ductive power whose extent and import- 
ance cannot be computed by mere num- 
bers. It creates three collossal national 
industries—Fruit growing, Vegetable cul- 
ture and Floriculture in all their varied 
ramifications. Its financial and commer- 
cial importance is too well known to need 
special mention in this connection. 

The art of design and decoration on the 
other hand is less favored by material 
and remunerative results when weighed 
in the scale of commercial value. Its mis- 
sion is one of art. However difficult its 
pathway may be, its reward is in the 
ethical domain of the aesthetic culture 
and civilization of our day. It has to 
shun the fertile fields inviting the enter- 
prise of the productive branches of hor- 
ticulture, and seeks its sphere of action in 
the wealthy centers of population, or 
around the home of art loving admirers 
of the beauties of scenic nature, and here 
it ereates the wonderful modern attrac- 
tions of the cities of to-day, as it did in 
the past days of civilization’s steady on- 
ward course. It creates the spacious or- 
namental pleasure and recreation grounds 
of the densely populated cities and the 
suburban districts surrounding the same. 
And who will count the multitude of 
homes surrounded by graceful shady 
groves and verdant flowering lawns met 
everywhere throughout the land, the evi- 
dences and foot prints of a branch of 
horticulture, but seldom recognized in its 
intrinsic value, as a medium of ethical 
progression? 

In order to illustrate in a modest way 
the efforts being made in cities to decor- 
ate the waste places around public build- 
ings and public grounds in general, a few 
samples of recent improvements in the 
grounds of the water department of the 
city of St. Louis are herewith respectful- 
ly submitted to the members of the State 
Horticultural Society assembled on this 
occasion, who may take an interest in the 
advancement of Ornamental Horticulture 
in our State. The improvements thus far 
made embrace the front grounds of state- 








Now there is no ity for king or 
presenting any one variety but as I stated 
in my former article several and not one 
variety should take its place. W. T. 
Flourney of Marionville, Mo., one of the 
most successful fruit growers in the state 
and who owned too many Ben Davis trees 
to condemn them acknowledged that the 
article would do much good as it would 
set the people to thinking and would 
doubtless change many existing ideas and 
was especially valuable to those contem- 
plating setting out new orchards, In fact 
nearly all submitted there was enough 
already planted and it was time to call 
a halt on the Ben Davis, because if an- 
other tree was not planted in the next 





ly hi buildings and of a storage 
reservoir, together with a romantic forest 
tract offering magnificent distant views 
of the Mississippi valley above the city, 
an ideal lIncatiscn for a future prospect 
park to relieve the monotony of city life, 
so keenly felt in all industrial centers. 
The illustrations here presented of muni- 
cipal enterprise made in the first years 
of the century, may perhaps be interest- 
ing in future years in a comparison of 
the achievements of the present day with 
those of coming years when ornamental 
horticulture shall be able to rejoice over 
greater triumphs than are dreamed of to- 
day. 





It is fondly hoped that this modest offer- 





ing may arouse a renewed interest in the 
pictorial side of horticulture in the minds 
and efforts of many of the members as- 
vembied to celebrate the 45th anniversary 
of the founding of this society whose la- 
bors have been so abundantly blessed 
in the past. 

A retrospective glance over past decades 
should surely remind us of the time when 
educated labor, to which horticulture 
owes so great a share of gratitude, first 
found its national recognition in the crea- 
tion of the chain of Colleges established 
for the promotion of a few far-seeing 
Western educators we owe in a great 
measure the final passage of the Act 
creating the Agricultural High Schools 
of our land. The God-given inspiration of 
educated labor has since been the power- 
ful leaven to penetrate and revolutionize 
all branches of our system of popular in- 
struction and national education. An age 
of industry ard of production never 
dreamed of before, and of commerce en- 
circling the world at large, has forcib'y 
wrenched from former exclusive systems 
of higher education of the classes the 
concession of equal rights in the educa- 
tion of the masses. The practical has in 
great measure superceded the classica!. 
The land is dotted with schools of indus- 
try and Commerce; the living language of 
the foremost nations have greater charms 
than those of ancient Rome and Greece; 
the collosus of unproductive literature 
and ancient lore is face to face with a 
new upstart—Domestic Science—and -the 
ery resounds throughout the land, “Give 
us the Practical by which we can live and 
prosper."’ 

In the midst of this commotion some 
voices’ are heard demanding the introduc- 
tlon of a judicious system of education 
in the fundamental principals of the cul- 
ture of the soil, on which all National 
prosperity depends, into the public 
schools, especially into those of the agri- 
cultural districts. What will be the out- 
come of this demand in favor of educated 
labor? We cannot metamorphose the youth 
of our land into ready-made farmers, 
fruit growers or entomologists, but we can 
train them to become such through a ra- 
tional course of elementary instruction 
wisely proportioned and accommodated to 
the rational range of understanding possi- 
ble to the juvenile mind. Details of and 
diversion into special directions at the 
option of the teacher should strictly be 
avoided, The fundamental axioms of Na- 
ture’s economy governing the vegetable 
world should be the initial step in found- 
ing a system of primary agricultural edu- 
cation. 

On this basis the various modes of plant 
culture can be readily understood, and 
the scope of instruction be corresponaing- 
ly enlarged and made practical. This 
might be called the Primer, or First 
Reader of this new departure in popular 
education. A Second and subsequent 
Reader may present to the awakening 
mind a great variety of economic plants 
of Agriculture and Horticulture, their 
specific modes of culture, and uses in the 
supply of human and animal wants, to- 
gether with their respective values in the 
mightiest of all industries, the culture 
of the soil. The scholar’s mind should 
also be awakened widely as to the inti- 
mate relation of the forest to the cli- 
mate, the indispensable supply of mois- 
ture of atmosphere and rainfall of the 
country and to the compartive need of 
protection and restoration as far as pos- 
siblé of these fundamental agencies of 
fertility of soil and prosperity of mankind, 
items of great importance to intelligent 
farming and fruit growing districts. 

It will be readily understood that such 
a branch of elementary agricultural 
training must be inst..uted by the author- 
ity directing the administration of Public 
Instruction in all its varied branches 
and that a few text books covering the 
issue In the most practical way possible 
must find their way amongst the multt- 
tude of school books already in use. 

But what of the object lessons, or living 
representations of much that is taught in 
the class rooms? Are the school yards, 
measuring in innumerable instances acres 
of fertile soll, to continue to He idle and 
unused for educational purposes? Must 
dependence be placed on school books 
solely, for the presentation of living is- 
sues, such as confront us everywhere in 
Agriculture and Horticulture alike? The 
school grounds in agricultural districts 
may be made valuable out-door text books 
from which the youth can learn by actual 
observation the names and characteristics 
of many economic plants indispensable 
in Agriculture, of fruit bearing trees 
and shrubs, and of plants of horticultural 
value in general. In such gollections the 
popular flowers and ornamental plants 
so welcome in the home grounds of ev- 
ery intelligent family in the community, 
should in no wise be missing, as they have 
their special mission to fulfill; specimens 
of economic plants and of flowers from 
the garden, the meadow and the forest, 
might be united into a most instructive 
collection assorted in accordance with 
the system of botanical classification of 
families and representative order of gen- 
us and species. 

How great an assistance to the study of 
botany, efforts in this direction, however 
limited they might be, is best known to 
the teachers of that branch of natural 
science. A hearty co-operation on their 
part with the governing authority of the 
school might call forth a mighty advance 
in general knowledge in the domain of 
botany and kindred sciences. So as not 
to overlook the claims of Agriculture on 
the rising generation, the surroundings 
of the school house might show forth a 
variety of ornamental trees, and represen- 
tatives of the forest, an object lesson 
pointing to a future policy to be adopted 
in a system of Nationa) Forestry not far 
distant in the present century. 

A laudable beginning in the creation of 
school gardens has already been made in 
various sections of the States. They are 
generally based on the plan of manual 
training, alloting to scholars or even 
classes a certain area of ground for cul- 
ture of vegetables and flowers. The in- 
terest aroused by these means in working 
horticulture, has been very gratifying to 
the promoters of the new departure. 

School grounds in the cities would of 
necessity be directed more in the orna- 
mental than in the strictly agricultural 
line. They should partake of the culti- 
vated taste prevailing in all urban popu- 
lations of our day. The stately buildings 
of education, after locating on prominent 
squares and ample grounds for ornament- 
ation, should be surrounded by the pleas- 
ing features of a public park; an eloquent 
object lesson to the youth and commun- 
ity of the town, 

The ever-advancing aesthetic culture of 
our day has a special claim on _ the 
grounds surrounding the institutions of 
higher education, the Normal Schools and 
Colleges of the land. The incongruity of 
the claim of learning and culture of the 
inetrior and the aspects of outsme sur- 
roundings is truly painful to behold in 
many instances. Academic learning 
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cultivated and ornamental grounds grac- 
ing a majority of the cities and progres- 
sive towns of our land. 

To these spacious grounds lying at the 
very threshold of higher education, the 
special and prayerful attention of progres- 
sive horticulture should be directed. They 
should be made object lessons and exam- 
ples of the schools of lower grades in the 
same ratio as they are the leaders in men- 
tal and scientific advancement. A por- 
tion of their area might serve directly 
the needs of practical instruction in Bot- 
any, Horticulture and Arboriculture. A 
moderate effort of the faculty might 
secure to them a miniature botanical gar- 
den, resplendent with the flora of the sur- 
rounding country, an open book of the 
study of nature’s endless store of beauty 
and never ceasing variety of practical in- 
struction, 

Well may a passage of Holy Writ, alle- 
goricai perhaps in its wordings be com- 
mended to the attention of a galaxy of 
learning and higher education. It is re- 
corded in Genesis 2-8, ‘And the Lord God 
Planted a Garden eastward in Eden and 








there he put the man whom he had 
formed.” 

SHADING BEE-HIVES. 
Mr. W. R. Ansell read the following 
paper before the Minnesota Beekeepers’ 
convention: 


It is with great diffidencethat I advance 
my ideas on shade and ventilation before 
this experienced gathering. My remarks 
will be few, will not be dogmatic, but 
may contain some novel suggestions on 
the value or inutility, of which I am per- 
fectly open to conviction. 

The title of my paper may seem ambig- 
uous, so let me at once assign its limits: 
“Shading the hive from the sun, and ven- 
tilating it in summer and cellar.” 

When on the subject of shade, I shal! 
confine myself to two propositions: Do 
we want our bees shaded? and what is 
the best form of shade? 


We do not want them shaded in the ear- 
ly spring nor in the late fall; we do not 
want them shaded during the early hours 
of the day, nor at any time when the 
weather is not very warm. Therefore the 


natural shade derived from trees or 
shrubs is not the best form of shade. 

I fancy I hear some of my friends, who 
know the location of my aplary, say, 


“Sour grapes!"’ and I know how delicious- 
ly cool and comfortable their yards are 
to work in on a hot day. I do not under- 
rate the value of personal comfort and 
artistic surroundings in the beeyard, but I 
think better results can be obtained by 
placing our bees on an open plain than in 
the most beautiful Garden of Eden, if 
there are always to be apple trees there. 

I remember one apiary down in a dis- 
mally-shaded dell, where my friend con- 
sidered he had an ideal location, because 
his swarms (he never clipped his queens) 
always hung about the trees, until he had 
leisure to hive them. His bees were late 
risers, judging by results. 

We want our hives to be as warm dur- 
ing a honey-flow as is consistent without 
distressing the bees, so that the honey 
may ripen quickly. 

For this reason I am of the opinion that 
a removable shade-board is the best de- 
vice for us. Of the one I use myself, I 
present to you a few illustrations, show- 
ing its construction and manner of use, 
and I venture to recommend it to those 
who desire a cheap and effective article. 
It is, as you see, made of shingles nailed 


and 100 shade boards will cost you only #4, 
including a boy’s time nailing them up. 
They are heavy enough to stay on the 
hive during an ordinary wind. and light 
enough not to do ayny damage if blown 
off in a gale. 


They should be tilted toward tio sun 
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placed on the ground if a storm approach- 
es. I can change the position of 100 in 
five or six minutes, 

Ventilation of the hive during the hon- 
ey-flow and during very hot weather must 
I think, conduce to the comfort of the 
bees and ripening of the honey. For this 
purpose I have found nothing better than 
the much-practiced plan of placing a 
small piece of section at each corner un- 
der the cover. Perhaps a little thinner 
might be better, if the bees would not 
seal up the opening with propolis. 

In the case of a newly-hived swarm | 
have found it advisable to give even 
more ventilation than this for the first 
day; but for the second and third days 
to close the top down tight. Afterwards 
the -hivemay be ventilated,as usual,if ine 
bees have started to work in the super. 

My concluding suggestion will, I think, 
be a novel one. Considerable loss may 
sometimes be experienced, during the 
winter, through condensation on the un- 
der sides of the covers, and consequent 
dripping on the cluster. Several devices 
| are in vogue to ob iate this, among others 
that of slightly raising the cover so as to 
allow the moisture to escape before con- 
densation. This plan of ventilation may 
be all right in the case of a very strong 
colony, or of one which has a superabund- 
ance of stores. But I cannot help think- 
ing the cover should be kept closed in 
most cases, so as to avoid waste of heat. 

Last winter I experimented on twenty- 
| seven colonies in a cellar, by piling them 
lagainst the wall at an angle of 45 de- 
grees; my idea being that all condensation 
must of necessity fall down one-of the 
inclined planes, and thus find an exit from 
| the hive, without falling on the combs or 
| cluster, and without the necessity of any 
| top ventilation. Dead bees also fall, etc. 
I may mention that a couple of two-inch 
slats of wood traverse the tops of each 
tier of hives; the hives above resting on 
| these slats. Of course the bottom boards 
are removed. 
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Live Stock 


FEEDING CATTLE 





The matter of feeding is a broad sub- | « 


ject. We have feeding of the dairy herd, 
the breeding herd, the exhibition herd 
the market herd. We will consider the 
last named. Much of the success depends 
upon the man If you like it you will 
succeed, if not you will have difficulty. 
Make your cattle gentle. Never need- 
lessly disturb them, for it is while he is 
lying down that he is making fat out of 
the corn you have fed him. Remember, 
when you buy a steer you hire him to 
haul your corn to market and the less 


you disturb him the sooner he will get it | ¢ 


there. 

It has been demonstrated that cattle 
fatten better in open lots with warm 
sheds to run to instead of in barns. We 
use sheds 14 feet deep and 40 feet to 60 
feet long, with a three-foot apron pro- 
jecting forward to keep out snow, all 
facing south. We feed our hay without 
hauling from the barn, by having an ar- 
rangement by which we open a side of 
the barn and allow the cattle to eat from 
the mow on the first floor, We had so 
much trouble with our lumber tanks that 
we now build concrete tanks, which will 
last fifty years. These cost about $26 and 
are a great saving over the wooden tana, 
which will cost $15 and last three years. 

The next thing is to get the cattle, 
either by raising them, buying them at 
home or going on the market. It will pay 
every farmer to raise a few good calves. 
Select some breed and then do not 
change, for if you change often you will 
go backward. A good plan to get feeders 
is to buy calves and carry them over, es- 
pecially if you have grass If you get 
feeders on the market it is important 
that they are bought carefully. You save 
to buy of the scalpers or go to market 
yourself. A good motto is “Buy your 
cattle right and you have them sold."’ No 
man can tel! you just how to select cat- 
tle, but I will tell you how I do. It is 
easier to tell good cattle from bad when 
they are fat. First, we must have an 
idea of what we want the cattle to look 
like when fat and we must have an idea 
of the foundation upon which to work. 
This picture (indicating a chart) is from 
the ideal picture drawn by Swift & Co.'s 
artist and shows what the packer wish- 
es a steer to be. 

Notice the broad level back, depth in 
heart and lungs, rump developed well 
down, well sprung ribs and low flanks, 
short neck and head. The packer makes 
an enormous difference in the price o! 
good cattle and bad because he can tell at 
a glance what he can get out of the cat- 
tle. In a 1,200-pound beef, such as this one 
shown, the packer gets: 





Loin, 115 Ibs. at....... a 
We GE PM. WB ocscenncesncasscascancehes 18 
Round, 172 Ibs. a...... ooscoanhaiena: 
Chuck, 128 Ibs. at.... is 07% 
Plate, 115 Ibs. at.......... sobvbedbagse. aan 
Plank, 26 10S, at........scscccccrcstees 06 
Shank, 92 Ibs. at.....6...cedecseceeens 0844 


For such a steer he will pay $97 the day 
he would have paid but $7 for such a 
steer as this one (indicating a chart up- 
on which was a poorly bred, poorly 
shaped and poorly fattened beef). He 
will pay only $7, the price of a good hide, 
for this animal, because that is all he 
can get out of him. 

In buying a steer we want one that will 
get into the shape of this ideal. We want 
good broad, straight back, a good rump, 
well sprung ribs. A good quarter goes 
with, a good underline as a rule. We want 
a good lung and heart, for that denotes 
constitution. A short, broad head is an 
indication of an easy feeder. A deep 
body and short leg denotes early ma- 
turity. I never buy a dun steer or a 
mouse colored steer, as it indicates scrub 
stock not far back. A black and white 
steer is a poor steer, as it indicates Hol- 
stein blood. A steer with a white face 
indicates Hereford blood and is a good 
feeder, A red or a red and white steer is 
usually a good feeder. 

The best time of year to buy must be 
determined by each for himself. We buy 
in August. We keep everything off our 
grass until May and then keep the grass 
ahead of’ the cattle. Then in August we 
have pasture upon which to turn cattle 
which we buy in Kansas City, where they 
were thrown by short pastures in Mis- 
souri and Kansas. We then turn them 
into stalk fields, then feed broken corn, 
then corn ground cob and all, then oil 
meal ‘and ground feed to finish them 
about the first of June. In shipping shut 
away all water and grain about 5 o'clock 
the day before and give them timothy 
hay. It is the humane thing to do to 
send them to market without water, as a 
fat steer has all he can do when the car 
is in motion without being troubled with 
two or three buckets of water and a half 
bushel of corn inside him. Go to market 
with them and see them sell, ask your 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES 


Claim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
eales are te be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

Feb. 3.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
HEREFORDS. 

January 26-31, 1%3.-—T. F. B. Sotham, 

Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale ef Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 193.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

Webruary 10, 11, 12, 198.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 1903.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 198—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

ANGUS. 

April 7-8, 1908—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 

Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 
SHORTHORNS. 

December 16.—Gifford Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 

February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Keilerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 

18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 
» Il. 


Milford, 
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commission men how you can fmprove 


vwext year 


tion whether it is a good thing. 
will do better if they have a regular tim 
|to be fed 


a saving of labor, but has little else t 
} commend it 

The principal thing in feeding is to save 
expenses, In grinding feed we save one 
sixth of it as shown by an experiment 


and broken corn once a day 
together better than 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ing we feed broken corn once 
pasture 


at $20 a tom” We found that cattle that 


| got oil meal did much better than those , 
| which got none. The cattle that got the 


|patent food did better than those that 
| got oll meal, but not enough to justify 
the increased expense 

We finish first of June and avoid the 


fly season We usually strike a pretty 
fair market in June, but later than that 
we have found it not so good 


pound 


lot in bad shape. 
in shelter sheds. but do not floor them.— 
Joseph R. Fulkerson, Jersey City, Illi- 
nois, before Jacksonville Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, November, 1902. 


READY FOR WINTER 





GETTING 


In a short time we may expect the 
coming of winter, and the careful farmer 


getting in readiness for it, 
Toole in “Agricultural Ex- 


should be 
writes E. R. 
periments.” 

There can be no loss and sometimes 
much may be gained by having the 
preparations for winter completed quite 
early in the season, so that in the event 
of a hard storm or severe weather, to 
which all parts of the country are more 
accommodated” and cared — for. Such 
things are quite liable to happen at this 
season of the year, and much discomfort 
and loss are the result if the preparations 
are incomplete 

A farmer in any part of the country, 
and especially in the more northern por- 
tions, should not undertake to carry 
through the winter more stock than can 
be suitably sheltered and accommodated, 
In the northern states any other course 
than this should be considered the worst 
kind of policy to pursue, and even in the 
warmer and more favored portions of 
our country, where stock can remain 
out-of-doors most of the wintetr with im- 
punity, and shelter for the animals is oft- 
en considered almost superfluous, there 
are occasional storms and such severe 
weather as to result in much loss to stock 
that is unprotected, often enough to pay 
the cost of providing suitable quarters 
for it. 

It is now getting the time of year when 
the stock, especially cows giving milk, 
will do better if kept in the barn nights 
or stormy weather. Cows will require 
good attention in shelter and feed if 
they are expected to give much of a re- 
turn in milk. 

The farmer, these short days, 
be up in the morning before it is ligut 
enough to find the cows in the fields, and 
if bedded in the stable over night they 
can be kept properly clean, while tue 
manure—which should always be an im- 
portant item—can be conveniently saved 
eared for, and applied where wanted. 

As for half of the year, more or less, it 
is necessary to keep the stock in the 
barn, it is quite important for the farm- 
er to have the stables—as well as all oth- 
er parts’ of the barn—arranged so as to 
be the most convenient for the work of 
feeding and otherwise caring for all the 
animals. There can be much labor saved 
by attention to these things and this 
means much when hired labor is so dif- 
ficult to be obtained. 

The stables should be made warm, with 
good floors, large enough for all pur- 
poses and well lighted and ventilated. 
The floors of the stables should be so 
constructed that they can be kept rea- 
sonably dry, and the length on which the 
cattle stand should be adapted to the size 
of the animals. 

There should be no undue crowding, in 
order to get so many animals within a 
certain space, as this will make it aiffi- 
cult and very unpleasant in miiking and 
getting between them. 

There should be in every well arranged 
dairy barn several pens, more or less ac- 
cording to the size of the barn or herd, 
which will be found of the great- 
est convenience in keeping animals 
separate when desirable, or for young 
calves, lambs, or pigs. Where the farm- 
er is careful in having his barn and sta- 
ble arrangements properly planned, the 
work of caring for the stock during the 
long winter can, as will be seen, be 
greatly lessened and be made pleasant 
and agreeable. This is a matter that all 
should consider as particularly important 
to themselves and worthy of their most 
earnest attention. 


needs to 


BREEDING AND FEEDING PRIZE- 
WINNING STEERS. 








The load of two-year-old Angus which 
we exhibited at the 1901 international 
stock show were bred and fed by us, 
writes Hon. L. H. Kerrick in “Orange 
Judd Farmer.’ They were strictly two 
years old—the load averaged about 31 
months. We did not weigh them before 
leaving home, but since they weighed at 
Chicago after going through the show 
and sale, 1,631, we think they would have 
averaged at home about 1,710. They were 
of enormous width and depth, and the 
thickest fleshed cattle I ever saw. ‘We 
knew full well that the public and. prob- 
ably the judges would say of them at 
sight, they are overdone—too fat. We 
cannot deny that their outside appear- 
ance was most likely to make that im- 
pression. It is hard to convince people 
that steers can be brought to such 
weights in such a short time, carrying 
such thick flesh, without having a sur- 
plus of fat. 

I knew that these steers were not over- 
fat. I knew that what we saw was sim- 
ply an enormous development of red 
meat, marbled with fat and overlaid with 
a reasonable amount of fat. What was 
in the steers, we put there, and while we 
could not see it from the outside, having 
put it there, we knew what it was. There 
were slaughtered of two-year-old steers 
exhibited in the exposition, 33 head De- 
cember 2%. Of one of these, only the 
dressed weight is given. The average 
percentage of fat of 32 steers fully re- 
ported, was 883. Elm Park Lad, the 
first prize carcass, was one of these 32 
head. His percentage of fat was 8.77— 
just a little less than the average of the 
32. The percentage of fat on my steers 
was 4.14, being considerably less than 





| 
We have one self-feeder, but we ques- 
Cattle 


Keep them fed all they will 
at, but do not let them leave any It is 


We feed both, ground feed in a self-feeder 
I think both 
either one. Of 
course cattle will digest more of the corn 
if it is ground for them. In summer feed- 
a day in 
We feed bran and oats to give 
» better appetite. We tried stock food 


bad spring weather and are ahead of the 


We buy by first of August 700 or 800 
cattle We feed outdoors We 
feed some shock corn, but it gets the feed 
We use straw bedding 


or less liable, the stock can be suitably | 








half the average fat of the 32 steers, and 
jless than half yet of the fat of the first 
prize steer on the block; and yet our 


will not squander it. Your boys ‘ will 
make many mistakes, but they will learn 
to do business. Teach your boy that 


| Steers, as I said before, were pretty gen- | farming is a respectable business, to re- 
lerally believed to be overripe and over- | sect himself, and dress decently, keep 
fat clean, and form good habits. Other class- 
The majority of these were sired by | es will respeet farmers if they respect 
Craft of The Wells 23450, a bull bred and | themselves. Boys, do not smoke, or 
reared by us, and used in our herd for | drink anything intoxicating. Keep out of 
the past four years Their dams were | bad company. Learn some good business 
and determine to excel. When the right 


| high grade Angus, bred and raised on 
We fed this load according to |time comes, get a good wife. 


}our farm 


Marry the 


;the methods we have often spoken and | girl who treats her parents well, and you 


written about 
| taught to eat some concentrated food be- 
|fore they were weaned, and from that 
|time until they went to the show, they 
were regularly fed every day They 


were dropped in the fields, and grew up | 
in the open, being sheltered only by open | 


' 
; Sheds, which they could use at will in 
stress of weather 

} For the first year, they were not on 
| what would be called full feed, but they 
| were on full feed the last 12 or 14 months 
|The principal part of their food was 
ground sometimes 
sometimes neither soaked or 
ground They always had enough of 
good, palatable roughage. They had for 
la good part of the time a small allow- 
jance of oil meal, and for the most of 
}their lives some oats, and sometimes we 
| gave them some bran in their ration. We 
| suited the feeds, as well as we knew how, 
to the production of the largest amount 
lof good, red meat, mingled with fat, and 
not overlaid with any excessive amount 
of fat. 

The above figures tell how well we suc- 
ceeded in our efforts. Of course the fig- 
jures only show that there was no exces- 
|sive amount of fat, they do not show now 
the fat was mingled with the lean. I 
have inspected many cuts from these 
| steers, and am able to say that there 
was the most perfect mingling of fat and 
lean that I have ever seen in beef. 


corn, 
soaked, 


sometimes 


| THE GREAT BEEF TRUST. 


Whether the beef trust shall grow in 
|; power or be curtailed by court proceed- 
ings now pending are vital questions that 
will be discussed at the convention of the 
National Live Stock Association to be 
held in Kansas City, Mo., January 13, 14, 


'15 and 16. 


It is expected that 3,000 delegates will 


j}attend and the Governors of all states 
| where an interest is taken in live stock 
| raising have been invited to be present. 


The convention is expected to be most 
important because of contemplated action 


jon the proposed merger of the packing 
| houses of the country. 


The anti-shoddy bill will also come up 
for discussion. 
Many live stock men firmly believe that 


}as soon as the injunction against the big 
| packers is dissolved they will merge into 
|a gigantic trust for the purpose of con- 


trclling the beef and meat supply of the 
country. , 

If this merger is completed, some of the 
live stock men fear that the price of live 
stock, from the producers, as well as as 
the finished product to the consumers, 
will be fixed practically by one man, thus 
placing the entire industry at the mercy 
o* this one-man power. 

Other live stock men look upon the 
merger in a different light. They argue 
that if the merger is completed, and the 
dircetors of the big combine attempt to 
dictate to the stock raisers, and also to 
raise the prices on the finished product 
above the legitimate profits of the busi- 
ness, there will then be room for new 
packing houses, and that the old days in 
which every butcher killed his own meat 
wil’ be repeated. 

It is understood among the stockmen 
that the proposed merger will be dis- 
cussed at length on every phase of the 
question. 

There are many stockmen who fear a 
calamity should the merger become a 
fact, and it is believed that the packers 
will have representatives at the conven- 
tion to argue their side of the proposed 
merger and attempt to show the live 
steck men that the merger would be a 
good thing for the stock producers of the 
country. 


COLORADO STEER WON. 


One of the most important competitions 
at all live stock shows is the competi- 
tion for the best fat steer. At the Ameri- 
can Royal Show at Kansas City there 
was considerable interest over the com- 
petition this year, and there were some 
good steers shown, but George H. Adams 
won out hands down both in the Hereford 
class and sweepstakes. The steer with 
which he won was pronounced by all 
judges to be the perfection of beef. The 
steer was a pure bred Hereford, raised 
by Mr. Adams at his Colorado ranch and 
fattened at his Kansas ranch near Kan- 
sas City. It was not over fattened, but 
was finished beef. The same steer will 
be exhibited at the International show at 
Chicago in December, and will go into 
the block test there. 





HOW SHALL THE FARMER BRING 
UP HIS SON? 


One of the best lectures delivered at the 
New York Farmers’ Institutes last winter 
was by J. S. Woodward on “What Shall 
We Do With the Boy?" Mr. Woodward 


| is one of the founders of the New York 
| Farmers’ Institutes, and one of the oldest 


workers on the force. His experience has 
been so extensive in all branches of agri- 
culture that he is qualified to give good 
instruction on almost any subject. 

Mr. Woodward does not believe in neg- 
lecting what may be the best crop on the 
farm—the boys—so makes them the sub- 
ject of one of his evening lectures. He 
said: ‘‘We are doing God's work in the 
world when we are making better men. 
He wants us to do our part in making the 
next generation better than the present, 
and this we can do only by rightly train- 
ing our children. God has given us our 
boys to make them better men than we 
are. First, we want to make our boy 
grow into a strong man physically; so 
we must feed him on food rich in bone and 
muscle-making material, as oatmeal, 
whole wheat flour and milk. There are 
hardly two pounds of protein in a who'e 
barrel full of fine white flour. The oat- 
meal should be the main food of the grow- 
ing boy. The child should be taught to 
develop his lungs to their greatest capa- 
city—to so use the lungs as to keep the 
blood pure by breathing plenty of o&ygen. 

“As a foundation of moral character in 
the man, teach the boy truthfulness. Al- 
ways keep the confidence of your boys by 
never deceiving them, and be sure to 
keep your promises to them. Teach your 
children that labor is necessary and re- 
spectable. Encourage the boy to earn 
money by giving him a piece of land to 
work, or animals to care for, and give him 
one day in the week to work for himself. 
When he has earned some money, he 
should start a bank account, thus begin- 
ning early to learn business principles. 
Let the boys spend their own money, then 





they will appreciate the value of it, and 


The calves were carefully 


| 
will make no mistake." 


| MISSOURI IMPROVED LIVE STOCK 
| BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION—AN- 
NUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the lMaussouri 
| Live Stock Breeders’ Association in co- 
operation with the States Board of Agri- 
culture will be held in Springfield, Mo., 

January 6, 7 and 8, 198. This meeting will 
include the Cattle Breeders, Swine Breed- 
ers, Horse Breeders, Sheep Breeders, 
Poultry Breeders and Good Roads’ Asso- 
| ciation. A very able program is being 
|arranged and every farmer and breeder 
who possibly can should attend this meet- 
| ing, as it will be the most important 
| mesting held in the state this year. One 
session will be devoted to the World's 
Fair, 194. The State Poultry show will 
be held in Springfield during the same 
week, January 6 to 9, and promises to be 
the largest in the history of the associa- 
tion. For further information address 
Geo. B. Ellis, Secretary State Board of 
Agriculture, Columbia, Mo. 

Santa Fe officials, says the “Drovers’ 
Telegram,” think fewer cattle will be fed 
along their line this year at the oil milis 
than last season. One prominent stock 
agent says the decrease will average 
fully 33 1-3 per cent all along the line, 
and at points this will show up even 
|}greater. Last year the more important 
places were feeding from 4,000 to 6,000 cat- 
tle, while the heaviest supply being fed 
at any one town so far this season is 
3.000, which number will be handled at 
Paris, Texas, and also at Oklahoma City. 
Purcell will turn out about 2,200 cattle 
from the mills this winter, Weatherford, 
2,000 and Ballinger (Texas) in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000. These towns, with the 
|two above mentioned, constitute the sole 
list of those places which will handle 2,000 
steers or upward this year. There is 
likely, however, to be an increase in corn- 
fed cattle by small feeders, which may 
equalize the decrease in cottonseed-fed 
cattle. 





Several carloads of cattle from Mexico 
attracted much attention at the Chicago 
yards lately. They were of the “razor- 
back” kind, all horns and head, yellow 
and brindle in color, and as wild as deer. 
A three-year-old would weigh less than a 
high-grade domestic steer of 15 months. 
Owing to short pasture last spring, these 
cattle and hundreds of others were driv- 
en over to Grand Valley, O. T., and herd- 
ed there the past summer. 


STOCK NOTES. 
THE PASSING OF CORRECTOR 48976. 


Arrangements are being made with a 
celebrated taxidermist for the preserva- 
tion of the head, crest and brisket of Mr. 
T. F. B. Sotham’s celebrated Hereford 
sire, Corrector 48976, now overtaken by 
old age. Until now, small hopes were en- 
tertained by the proprietor of Weaver- 
grace of his recovery, but of late “Old 
Dad” has refused to take the necessary 
nourishment and he is failing fast. In 
addition to the wonderful front that has 
charmed all lovers of fine cattle, the 
skeleton of this, the greatest sire among 
beef breeds, will be preserved. Mr. 
Sotham has given instructions to his vet- 
erinarian to chloroform the old bull dur- 
ing his absence. We are advised by Mr. 
Sotham that he has purchased the cele- 
brated Hereford bull, Shadeland Dean, 
unquestionably the greatest son of the 
famous record-breaker, Earl of Shade- 
land 22d, and out of Delight 2d, by the 
$20,000 Lord Wilton, Delight 24 being full 
sister to Mr. Sotham’s Aurora Wilton, 
Mr. Earl's famous Delight, and Mr. Tom 
Clark's well known Peerless. Shade- 
land Dean is rated by all those who know 
him as being the most like Lord Wilton 
of any living bull, and he is as near to 
Lord Wilton in blood as it is possible to 
get, having the additional advantage of 
the Horace blood through Garfield, and 
of the Sir Richard 24 blood through Ear! 
of Shadeland. It is Mr. Sotham’s inten- 
tion to breed Shadeland Dean to selected 
heifers and to retain the Shadeland Dean 
heifers for at least three years in the 
herd. 





All indications point to a successful sale 
Dec. 16 and 17, at the National Stock 
Yards, East St. Louis, where several 
hundred first-class Herefords will change 
hands. As we stated in a former issue, 
this is the annual Southern Sale of the 
National Hereford Exchange, under the 
general management of T. F. B. Sotham 
of Chillicothe, Mo. The auctioneers are 
Col. R. E. Edmonson, H. W. Graham, D. 
|B. Rogers and J, A. Stewart, who are 
| well qualified to handle the sale. We de- 
sire to impress upon the minds of our 
; readers, \who may be thinking of buying 
good registered and high-grade Here- 
fords. that this sale will afford an un- 
usually good opportunity of doing so. 
The breeders contributing to this sale 
will give a banquet to their patrons at 
the National Hotel on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 16. After-dinner speakers of note 
will render the oceasion one which will 
be long remembered by those attending. 
All who desire further information should 
send at once for catalogue to T. F. B. 
Sotham, General Manager, Chillicothe. 
Mo. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


CATTLE—Trade in beef cattle opened 
fairly active, though competition was not 
particularly strong; but the movement 
was reasonably free on the bulk of the 
early trading; later, trade quieted down 
and the close was at the weakest point of 
the day with some calling prices lower. 
Arrivals of butcher stuff were not large 
and generally only fair in quality, though 
there was a fair share of pretty good cows 
and heifers on which there was a very 
good market, the bulk o: the business be- 
ing called good and strong. Canners and 
bulls were quiet and about steady. Calves 
were a little lower, ‘mere was a fair run 
of stockers and feeders, among which 
were some pretty decent feeding cattle. 
There was a small outside demand with 
prices ruling steady on the good grades 
and slow on the common. 

Receipts of Southern. cattle were 5 
Cars, containing 1,743 head. The big end 
of the arrivals were cows on which part 
of the trade dragged for awhile, but sales 
were finally made on a practically steady 
basis. Bulls were not materially differ- 
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National Stock Yards, Across the Eads’ Bridge from St. Louis, 
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Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 16th and 17th. 








practically worn out with old age, 


The attendance of all Southern planters and others interested in the improvement of American cattle 
tively invited, as the St. Louis Annual Southern Sale is the only sale of pedigreed cattle held at the National St 
Yards, and buyers will find it to their advantage to attend. Headquarters during the sale will be the Nati a 
Hotel, immediately adjoining the Pavilion. eae 
their patrons at the National Hotel, on Tuesday evenin , Dee. 16th. i 

cattleman’s experience meeting will follow the biidionen yt cot Ap gegen jaa 
in the city pass the National Hotel door. 


At This Sale 100 Registered Herefords 


Will be sold by the various Hereford breeders in the territory tributary to the E. St. Louis market 
prime animals for the experts and useful animals for the beginner. H ces are not e ; 

will be avoided. Useful eattle in useful condition, many of them Prt adapted to the & Souabiteene spe 
included, It is expected that Southera planters will attend this sale and do their Christmas trading in St oe 
at thistime. This is more truly a representative Southern sale than any other in the country. The stccess f ‘ 
Sotham Southern sale of 1901 at the same place encouraged the contributors to offer a better lot of satin re 
son of IMPROVER and a son of CORRECTOR will be included in this sale, and as Improver is dead and sacs 
there are but a few sons of these grand sires left. A special attraction will be 


200 Head High-Grade Heifers, Calves and Yearlings, 


Which will be sold in lots of five or ten. 


There will be 


These grade heifers will be on exhibition in the Fine Stock Pavilion with 
is respee_ 


A banquet will be given by the breeders contributing to this sale to 


Street cars connecting via the Eads’ Bridge with all lines 
The rates at this hotel—service considered, can not be equalled in the 


The First Day’s Sale Will Commence Promptly at 1 O’clock P. M. 








For Catalogs, ready Dec. Ist, and other particulars, address 


T.F-.B.SOTHAM, General Manager, 
NATIONAL HEREFORD EXCHANGE, 


Chillicothe, Mo. 
Auctioneers. Col. R. E. Edmonson, H. W. Graham, D. B. Rogers, J. A. Stewart. 








SCOTCH SHORTHORNS. 


Two excellent Oruicksh 
Bulls for sale. wuahenk, Orange Sara 


F. L. HACKLER, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 





H. W. KERR, 


SREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good young bulisforsale. Carlinville, Hl. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


R. L. HARRIMAN, 


BUNCETON, MO., 


Live Stock Auctioneer... 


Sales made anywhere on the continent. Tho: 
oughly posted in ees, quality and vaines. 
The most approved and up-to-aate methods. Have 
large acquaintance and ronage among leading 
breeders. Terms low. rite me before fixing 


Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Marshall, Mo. 
Thoroughly ited on pedi- 
freee and values. Am sell- 

ng for the best breeders in 
America. Terms reason- 











abie. 
Write me before claiming dates. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solieited. Terms bl 


SHORN HORN BULL, 322282 rom 12 t0 18 mo 
W. H. H. STEPHENS 4 SON, Bunecton the 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, A Goats, Light Brahma ané 
Golcen Seabright 
Senn Se rig ehisbone. Stock and eggs for sale 


J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


HORTHORN CATTLE and | 
hea ane Hogs, alt Zegiotered and'ct the very 
poss Pheige OoeMe me. J. BE. BURGESS, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 























Frze-winnere, J.P. VIs 


ERING. Melville.1l. 
ent, but calves were slow and anywhere 
from 50c to $1 per head lower on all 
grades. There was no noticeable change 
on steers, values being on both steers and 
cows a little higher than a week ago. 
HOGS—The market opened with a good 
demand from city butchers and order 
buyers, but packers were not inclined to 
be in any hurry to do business. Ordinary 
packers and only fair grade hogs sold 
slow and were no better than steady. The 
market was best on the good hogs, 200 to 
250 pounds, suitable for the butcher trade. 
Lights, if good, sold quickly, but the com- 
mon ones sold rather slow. The close was 
weak to 5c lower. Fair to best butcher 
and heavy hogs sold at $6,25@6.60, good 
medium weights and packers at $6.20@6.35, 
the bulk at $6.25@6.30; lights, 150 to 190 
pounds at $6.10@6.25, the bulk at $6.15@6.20; 
lights, 100 to 150 pounds, at $5.75@6.10; pigs 
at $5.50@6.00; roughs and culls a $5.50@6.00. 
The top of the market was $6.60 and the 
bulk of the hogs above 150 pounds average 
so'd at $6.20@6.35. 

SHEEP—The supply was very small and 
the market steady. So far this week the 
sales included lambs that sold at $4@5.90, 
the bulk at $5@5.25; native and Southwest 
mutton sheep sold at a range of $3.25@8.75; 
Stockers sold at $1.50@8.00, cull lambs at $2 
@ pe bucks sold at $2.25@3.00, principally 
at $2.50. 
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FREE! Mention this pa: State how much stock you have and we will send 
Our Prussian Hand Book. PRUSSIAN REMEDY St, Paul, Mine, 


BLACK-LEG-INE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use. 


Single Blacklegine (for common stock): 10 dose box, $1.50; 
? dose box, $2.50; 50 dose box, $6.00. Double Blacklegine (for 
choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inelu- 


| PRUSSIAN STOCK FOOD 


's back many fold what you i 
of all the x rag a = It means the 
cones trated f. 


It isa 
and medicinal elements for 


a one 
i ‘My shoats and doing poorly until I 
I recommend it for horses. feed 
ndee. Mich.” SOc and 1.00 > ait eg 
Ask your dealer for it at once, he does not have it write us. 


EACH DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Blacklegine Outfit for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - FT. WORTH - SAN FRANCISCO. 
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SALE OF 


COLUMBUS | HEREFORDS, 


ton Gabbert & Son. 
HEAD 
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SUNSET HEREFORDS, 


Jas. E. Logan. 
Fine Stock Pavilion, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Monday and Tuesday, 


DECEMBER 8 AND 9, 1902. 
90 Head of Extra Fine Young Cattle. 


No Better Breeding on Earth. 


6 O Young females, bred to calve within a short time to such bulls as Col- 


umbus (the sire of Dale), St. Grove (the greatest son of St. Louis), 
Hesiod 17th, Earl of Sunset Farm, Lord ier ngton, Quartermaster and 


Columbus 33d. 
3 O Bulls of desirable ages—the tops of two great herds. Of breeding and 


quality good enough to head any herd. 





You may expect to find good cattle, and you get them 
at your own price. 


For Cstalogues, address C. R. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











Or JAS. E. LOGAN, 1208 Wyandotte St,, Kansas Cit 
, . y, Mo. - 
BENTON GABBERT & SON, JAS. E. LOGAN EAD 
Dearborn, Mo. Sanens Ghee, ies HEAD. 





600 HEAD IN HERD. 
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YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE- 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, “au* 
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International Stock Food Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn., telegraphs the RU- 
WORLD it has just purchased for 
sum of sixty thousand dollars Dan 
h, the renowned son of the great per- 
‘ vail r and sire, Joe Patchen. He will be 
t for stud service in the spring and for 
exhibitions of his marvelous speed in 
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kel 


the fall 
eanliness of the horse's tail and mane 
be maintained by daily washing 
old water, followd by brisk rub- 
bing It is unnecessary to mix medicine 
any sort in the water so long as the 
arts are healthy, but at the first signs 
trouble the addition of a little baking 
cod. is helpful, and in worse conditions 
is nothing better than the daily use 

, solution of tar product disinfectant. 

jrattan Farm recently shipped a very 

mising colt to his owner in Missouri. 
The foal is a large, handsome bay, with 
invsually fine action at the trot, He was 

red by Grattan, 2:13, out of Maude Gen- 
2:27%, by John R. Gentry, 2:00%. and 
s engaged in $42,000 worth of futurities, 
including the “Horse Review" purse No, 
for $10,000. This colt is owned by Supt. 

«G. V. Buchanan, of Sedalia, and is cer- 
tainly one of. the best bred ones ever 
ywned in that state. 

The American trotter,"" says ‘The 
Horseman,” “is the ideal race horse, the 
deat road and pleasure horse, the ideal 
heavy harness and horse show horse and 
eal saddle horse. In fact, the Amer- 
trotter adapts himself to all uses 
and makes the ideal im all the different 
No horse has yet been bred which 
so readily achieves distinction in so 
many different fields of usefulness and 
and there:is plenty of encour- 
igement for the breeder to continue his 
and to enlarge them. 

\ fair circuit was formed November 18 

Macomb, LIL, with the following mem- 
bers and dates: Avon, July 1347; Camp 
Point, July 20-24; Mt. Sterling, July 27-31; 
Griggsville, August 8-7; Bushnell, August 
10-14; Macomb, August 17-21; a rb 
August 24-28; Monmouth, August’$1-Sep- 
tember 4; Burlington, Iowa; tember 
7-11. C. M, Simmons of Griggsville is 
president, and J. H. J of Bushnell 
circuit. secretary. No purse will be less 
than $300, and the free list is to be sus- 


the id 


pleasure 


rations 





pended. The members are short dis- 
tances apart and all are prosperous. 
A friend writes, says Columbus: ‘When 


I first began observing horses owners 
called a seven-year-old too old for serv- 
ice and sold them to the first shipper 
coming that way: Those parties would 
never think of buying or swapping for a 
thirteen-year-old horse such animals be- 
ing termed ‘worn Out’ and useless, In 
view of such a condition, existing not so 
very many years ago, how emphatic the 
demonstration given by Prince’ Alert, who 
in his thirteen-year-old form paced a 
mile in 2:00 and a half in 67%. seconds! 
Prince Alert has taught everyone that 
age cannot wither or service stale’ the 
usefulness of a well-bred harness horse, 

Those who contend that breeding trot- 
ters is a lottery probably have never 
studied the subject of heredity very 
carefully. The breeder of trotting stock 
on a small scale, who uses care in the se- 
lection of his brood mares and good judg- 
ment in selecting stallions best adapted 
to mate them -with, may not draw a 
prize every time in the shape of a record- 
breaker, a stake winner or a profitable 
money-winning campaigner. He can 
raise animals, however, every one of 
which, if properly fed and cared for and 
well broken to harness, will sell when 
four years old for enough to give him at 
least a profit over the total cost of the 
animal, and stands a chance of occasion- 
ally getting one that shows either speed 
enough or the right kind of high action 
to command a faney price. 

“Prosperity has greatly inereased the 
demand for good horses, and the supply 
is noc equal to it,” says ““Harper’s Week- 
ly. “We are horse poor—not as some 
pecple are land poor, because they have 
to) much land—but horse poor, because 
we haven't enough horses. For years 
afte> the panic of 1898 thousands of peo- 
ple who wanted horses could not afford 
ther. But with the return of prosprity 
the demand for good horses began to grow 
again, and breeders began to breed them 
again But it takes at least five years 
to raise a horse that is ready for the 
market, and the breeders got behind. The 
ccmand has outrun the supply and the 
price of good horses has increased very 
rapidly. There are about 13,500,000 horses 

ur land, of an,estimated value of 
The improvement of. that 
is a pretty important matter, espe-~- 
“lally in these days, when Europe is 
horse poor, too, amd ready to take from 
us any surplus supply of good horses that 
we may come to have,” 

The care and handling of weanlings is 
one of the most essential features of 
‘ccessful trotting horse breeding, says 
the “Western Horseman.” A thrifty, well 

nnered weanling goes far towards in- 
& a useful and valuable mature ani- 
and care bestowed on a weanling is 
always well spent, and if a weanling is 
Worth owning at all it is worth éarefully 
“ating for. Without care and good feed 
Weanlings always lose form and flesh 
just after being taken from the dam, and 
Whatever is lost at this critical period is 
ften troublesome to regain. If properly 
“ared for, @ weanling should gain rather 
‘han lose at weaning time, and at no 
other stage in Mfe can a youngster be so 
heaply started on its way to a useful 
““ucation, They should be not only halt- 
“"oroke, but harness-broke, and be made 
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to understand that education is not 
abuse. A little handling and fondling 
each day will make a_ well-mannered 
halter and harness horse of a weanling 
in a remarkably short time, and no pos- 
sible harm can come of “stepping’’ them 
short distances, either by the side of a 
saddle pony or in harness, and nothing 
else adds so much to their value. “Train 
them up in the way they should go” is 
as applicable to colts as to children—colts 
being much less Hable to “go astray” 
after a good bringing up than children. 
B. F. Swaggard, of Sweet Springs, Mo., 
is making a fall stud season of ten mares 
with his trotting stallion, Baron Dillon, 
Jr., 2:17%. says the “Western Horse- 
man.”" Some very choice mares have 
been mated with Baron Dillon. Jr., this 
season, . This son of Baron Dillon, 2:12, 
went lame at Readville, Mass., due to a 
bad splint, and was shipped home. He is 
all right at present and will be entered 
next season through the Grand Circuit. 
The splint troubled him greatly before 
reaching Readville, and probably ac- 
counts for his reversal of form. He is 
running in a large paddock, with tips on, 
and is getting fat, rugged and more sub- 
stantial. Gold Baron, the other son of 
Baron Dillon, owned by Mr. Swaggard, 
is working satisfactorily and will accom- 
pany Baron Dillon, Jr., on his 1908 cam- 
paigning tour. Alice Hancock, an own 
sister to Albert Allison, 2:10%, and a very 
promising pacer, will also be raced next 
year by Mr. Swaggard. In addition to 
the three mentioned is a three-year-old 
filly by Walnut Boy, 2:11%, out of the 
dam of Albert Aj.ison, 2:10%, that is 
called Jennie V. Sluss. This filly is espe- 
cially promising and her owner expects 
to see her the fastest descendant of Wal- 
nut Boy. Isis, dam of Albert Allison, 
2:104%, was bred to Woodsprite, sire of 
Hal! Frey. 2:18%, early in the season, but 
failed to get with foal. Quit recently she 
was bred to Baron Dillom, Jr. Isis is 
fourteen years old, is the dam of nine 
foals, but looks and drives like a four- 
year-old. Mr. Swaggard’s mare, Fairy 
Maid, 2:82%, has a fine horse foal by her 
side that was sired by Surpol, 2:10, and is 
again with foal to that good grandson of 
Blectioneer 125. The colt by Surpol is a 
double-gaited fellow, but will go fast at 
either gait in due time. He is an extra 
good colt and pleases everyone that has 
seen him. 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 

BY LL. E. Clement. 

I dropped into the neighborhood of Cof- 
feyville, Kan., to find that my old friend, 
Herschel, was there before me. Herschel 
is one of the very best sons ever sired by 
Belmont, and for years has stood ahead 
of any or all sires in Missouri, whose rep- 
utation had been made in that state. 
At Tyro. twelve miles from Coffeyville, 
I found John Gaskill, who has been a 
reader of COLMAN'’S RURAL WORLD 
for twenty years and who claims the let- 
ters of “Tramp” way back after the war 
caused him to go to breeding trotting 
horses for his own use, and incidentally 
to pick up a dollar if opportunity ever 
offered. Mr. Gaskill now has Gen. Barlow 
25930, by Altar, son of Egotist, dam by 
Acbar, son of Bostwick’s Almont, Jr., 
second dam by Tennessee Wilkes, third 
dam by Enterprise and fourth dam by 
American Clay, When I got through with 
this pedigree I could hardly make myself 
believe I was not at or near Nashville, 
Tenn, Such a horse will add value to the 
horse stock of his neighborhood, no mat- 
ter where he is placed, and Mr. Gaskill 
ought to take advantage of the low rate 
offer of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD to 
send the paper one year free to every 
patron of his horse. It would put dollars 
in his pocket and be a blessing to those 
that profit by his liberality. 

A daughter of Colenso, son of Ten- 
nessee Wilkes, out of a daughter of Ally 
D., by Dr. Herr, is being bred to Gen. 
Barlow and now has two fillies that, if 
mine, would be bred in 198 to Herschel. 
Who would have greater prospective 
foals than such a cross would produce? 

While at Tyro I saw Mayor Swift, 
2:144, and his full brother, Jerome Al- 
len, @ brainy six-year-old black stallion, 
that is bred to trot and sire trotters. 
There seems to be a dearth of mares 
with any breeding, but with several well- 
bred stallions within a half day's drive, 
by saving the mares for farm work and 
breeding, a few years will put, them into 
the standard, and with development will 
come speed and with speed less and less 
of uncertainty. No horse on earth re- 
produces his qualities with more certain- 
ty than the American trotting stallion, 
and from him must come the coach and 
carriage horse of the future as well as 
the horse for the speedway and light 
harness racing. 

Broadwell, a standard son of Princeps, 
that appears in many Kansas pedigrees, 
died at Joplin, Mo., Dee. 2. He was 
choked to death by some foreign sub- 
stance in his food. 

Nutgregor, 2:174, has made a season of 
over seventy mares. Nutgregor and 
Egolite, son of Onward, are looked upon 
as among the coming sires in Central 
Missouri. 

Dr. J. F. Robinson has sold his stal- 
lion Medley, by Princeps, dam by George 
Wilkes, and has repurchased Bandello, 
2:18%, and placed him at the head of his 
stud. He is also using Dacosta, by Al- 
mont Wilkes, and Silver Walnut, by Wal- 
nut Boy. From the young mares on the 
place by Harry Hodgen, Mediey and 
Walnut Boy he should produce speed of 
a high order. 

Sundown, 2:174%, by Halwood, son of 
Wedgewood, is out of a mare by Fortu- 
natus, son of Almont.. The blood of 
Alexander’s Abdallah asserts itself in ev- 
ery season’s showing, and doubles back 
on itself as well as any blood we have. 

Dr. Houser, D. V. &., of Carthage, Mo., 
has bought Fanny Ellison, dam of Carlow 





TRE SHE e ears 


Lot Ong sad Russell, 


is a very strongly bred Electioneer- 
Wilkes mare and bred to a producing son 
should produce 
-Her other foals are by Ben Mc- 


Gregor and Victor Ene. 





A. horse is said to be a good or bad 
“breaker” as regards his ability to get 
quickly back to the proper gait.—Farm- 
ers’ Tribune. 








THE ORIGIN OF SPEED IN HORSES. 





(From Christmas Horseman. ) 





(Continued.) 

It is now the intention to examine 
horses for the purpose of determining 
whether the same laws govern the pro- 
duction of speed, and, if so, to what ex- 
tent. At the outset it is proper to re- 
mempber that the thing looked for is tne 
amount to which sires and dams for sev- 
eral generations have exercised their trot- 
ting muscles prior to the time they .got 
their foals. As there are no records tell- 
ing us what this amount is it becomes 
necessary to resolve the amount of trot- 
ting done by horses into its factors and 
then study these factors. 


The amount which a horse has trotted, 
and consequently the extent to which his 
muscles have been developed and hard- 
ened, will depend upon the amount of 
trotting he does per day and tne length 
of time he has lived. Other things being 
equal, an old horse will have trotted more 
miles than a young horse, and a horse 
highly trained or used continually as a 
roadster will have trotted more miles 
than one not trained or driven to only a 
limited extent. One of the factors to be 
looked for is, therefore the ages of sires 
and dams at the time their foals were 
dropped, and the other factor is the trot- 
ting records that they have obtained as 
given in the “Trotting Register." The 
records for both of these factors are rea- 
sonably complete, and from them we can 
obtain a fairly aceurate idea of the 
amount to which the ancestors of dif- 
ferent horses have become developed be- 
fore their foals were produced. 

Some horses have been trained severely 
but only for a short time at an early age 
or a late age, others have been driven 
moderately but continuously for many 
years, while still others have not had 
their trotting capabilities developed in 
the least. It is therefore evident that we 
cannot tell how much a horse has trot- 
ted by a mere statement of his age 
though, when there is nothing known to 
the contrary, we may fairly assume that 
a very young horse has not trotted much 
and that an old horse has trotted a good 
deal. The fact that a horse has trotted 
a mile in 2:30 or better may. be taken as 
good evidence that his trotting qualities 
have been developed by regular training, 
but the fact that a horse is without a 
record cannot be taken as conclusive evi- 
dence that he is wholly undeveloped. A 
horse may have been moderately trained, 
but not raced, or he may have been used 
for a long time as a roadster without any 
thought of racing him. In either case 
he would acquire endurance by a gradual 
process and, 2s we shall see later, endur- 
ance in one generation is the parent of 
speed in the next. 

From the foregoing it will be evident 
that the mere fact that the sire of a fast 
horse was old or young, had a record or 
had no record, is not of itself evidence of 
anything, as any one of these things may 
be true and yet not be contradictory of 
the law that great. speed in one genera- 
tion is the offspring of great development 
in previous generations. To read this 
riddle it is therefore nécessary to have 
recourse to the study and analysis of 
averages. If, in examining the pedigrees 
of fast horses, we find that the sires and 
dams for several generations back have 
averaged unusually young, then we may 
know that there is nothing in the theory 
that acquired development is transmitted 
because we know that in many cases de- 
velopment is attained only through the 
lapse of much time, and this fact must 
have some influence if the theory is to 
hold, If, on the other hand, we find that 
the sires and dams of fast horses average 
much older than the sires and dams of 
horses less fast, then we may be sure 
that age added to the sire and dam is a 
benefit to the foal. If we also find that 
where age is absent extra training is 
present, and where training is absent ex- 
tra age is present. then we may be sure 
that both age and training in the parent 
are of advantage to the offspring and 
that one is, in a masure, a substitute for 
the other. 

BIRTHRANK AND WHAT IT MEANS 

With the foregoing as a preliminary 
explanation we will proceed with our 
investigation, which will begin with an 
examination of the pedigrees of all of the 
horses in the world which have trotted a 
mile in 2:10 or less. 

There were 134 of these at the end of 
1901, but the pedigrees are lacking in two 
cases, so that the examination is for 132 
horses. These consist of 49 stallions, 49 
mares and 34 geldings. These are the 
fastest horses in the world and the con- 
ditions upon which speed is produced 
should appear in their pedigrees. 

A diagram like that shown for Cres- 
ceus was made for each one of the 132 
horses except that in the majority of 
cases it was carried much farther. In 
some cases some branches of the pedi- 
grees were extended for more than a cen 
tury of time. The i diate di 
however, will be confined to seven sires 
and seven dams in the pedigree of each 
horse. As these are not all known cer- 
tain blanks occur in the pedigree of 
nearly all horses. The figures in brackets 
{ ] represent ages of sires and dams. 
Thus the [23] and [14] adjacent to Cres- 
ceus indicates that his sire and his dam 
were respectively 23 and 14 years old 
when he was foaled. Likewise the [12] 
and [11] for Robert McGregor indicate 
the ages of Major Edsall and Nancy 
Whitman when Robert McGregor was 
foaled. In examining the ancestries of 
men these figures have been called “‘birth- 
ranks,” and for convenience the same 
term may be retained here. When at- 
tached to the name of an individual they 
indicate his inheritance from his parents. 
When but one figure is attached to a 
name, and there is nothing to indicate 
the contrary, it means the age of the 
sire. When it is desired to indicate both 
birthranks it may be written either Cres- 
ceus [23} [14] or, Cresceus [23-14]. 

It will be noticed in the diagram that 
the date of the foaling of Contention is 
not given, and hence that her birthrank 
and the maternal birthrank of her 
daughter are not known. As there are 
only ten years between Allie West and 
Mabel, we may estimate these birthranks 
and know that the possible error is small. 
The reason for Going this is that we 
know that there are small birthranks at 
this point in the pedigree of Cresceus 
and that if we neglected to record them 
our averages would not represent the 
true condition of things. The date that 
the dam of Major Edsall was foaled is 








C., and has bred her to Kankakee. This 


also unknown, and although it is known 


that her sire was foaled in 1823. no at- 
tempt is made to estimate the maternal 
birthrank of Major Edsal!, because there 
is room for an error of as much as ten 
years and an error of this amount would 
Seriously affect averages. In all prob- 
ability this birthrank is not far from [15], 
and hence its omission has a tendency to 
diminish rather than increase 


averages. 
Where the length of time between grand- 
parent and grandchild is excessive, esti- 
mates have been made. Thus, in one 
case a period of forty-five years is divid- 
ed into [25) for sire and [20] for dam on 
the theory that the possible error is less 
than the error that would occur from 
omitting these figures. 

From the diagram we may find that the 
average age of the seven sires given in 
the pedigree of Cresceus is 15.3 years, and 


that three of these sires had records bet- 
ter than 2:30. The sire of Cresceus was 
23 years old 


as was one of his great- 
srandsires. Besides this, one of his 
gsrandsires was 22. These are extreme 
ages and very few horses have three an- 
cestors of such ages so near to him. The 


trotting records. given were taken from 
Wallace's Year Book, and as only about 
one in fourteen of the standard stallions 


there recorded has a record, it will be 
seen that the progenitors of the fastest 
horse in the world were more than ordi- 


narily trained. It will also be seen that 
these extreme ages and these records be- 
long only to the sires, a fact that is cor- 
roborative of the theory that acquired 
speed is transmitted by sex 


In the case of Directum, the second 
fastest stallion in the world, the average 
age of the five known sires is 14.8 years, 
and two of these had records, No dams 
had records. In this case the sires are 
very uniform in age, the youngest being 
12 and the oldest being 17. 

The entire record for fast stallions, as 
shown in these diagrams, is condensed 
into the table for stallions. Similar 


tables were made for mares and geldings 
which « is deemed unnecessary to give 


here as the differences can be brought 
out in a more condensed form, 
It will be observed from the footings 


at the bottom of the table that grand- 
sires average older than sires, and that 
great-grandsires average older than 
grandsires, The condensed averages for 


these are 10.98 for sires, 12.69 for all 
grandsires, and 13.42 for all great-grand- 
sires, In its details it will be seen that 


sires of sires are older than sires of dams. 
This is shown more clearly in the small 
diagram for the average ages of sires and 
dams in the pedigree of stallions, and 
from this it will be seen that the great- 
est ages are in the great-grandsires in 
the straight male line, 


HORSE RACING AMONG THE BOERS. 
Horse racing takes a prominent place 
in the Beers’ catalogue of sport. The 


prizes run for are of very trifling value, 
says a London exchange, but a horse 
that has a reputation for speed always 
fetches a good price, and this induces 
many to go in for the sport who would 
not otherwise do so, The way in which 
a Boer trains a horse is idyllic in its sim- 
plicity. He simply gallops it over the 
heaviest ground he ean find, cuts the 
supply of water short, and feeds the ani- 
mal up on oats for a couple of weeks 
before the race. In these events the 
jockeys are invariably the Hottentots. 
These boys adopt the crouching seat 
which is so popular with the Americans. 
They have no knowledge of pace, but are 
adepts at driving a horse to its utmost 
extent. The racing generally ends up 
with what is called the ‘wacht en beetge 
(wait a little) race. In this race the 
owners of the horses have the mount, 
but each rides another man’s horse. The 
horse that comes in last wins, and each 
jockey tries, by beating every animal 
within his reach, to induce these to 
reach the winning post before his own 
mount. It is a horribly cruel perform- 
ance, but causes a great deal of amuse- 
ment to the spectators who, as a rule, 
are not possessed of very tender feelings 
where animals are concerned. 

Spider racing was at one time a popular 
form of amusement. The spider, as is, of 
course, well known, is a light cart, some- 
what after the style of our gig. In these 
matches the distance might be anything 
from five to fifteen miles. The authori- 
ties, however, have for some time looked 
coldly on this form of sport, and it has 
gradually died out, except in the more 
remote country districts, where it is still 
to be met with. 


SUGAR AS HORSE FOOD. 


An odd discovery “about horse feeding 
has been made in Argentina in the recent 
campaign of the Government against 
the revolutionists. So many horses fell 
ill in consequence of the bad roads and 
heavy transportation that the veterina- 
rians didn't know What to do about it. 

To supply food which would give great- 
er endurance one of them made the ex- 
periment of adding a little sugar to the 
horse rations. It has been so successful 
that two ounces of sugar daily are given 
to every horse. 

The horses last longer and do more 
work, and some which had become use- 
less have even gained strength and capa- 
city for work. 






and all heartily congratulated Frank on 


shooting at it. and it became their prey 

Riggs brought it to camp, took back the | 
dogs that had been left in camp and/ 
started off to trail the buck that the dogs | 


had first followed. It was what is called | 
a cold trail, the buck having made his | 
tracks several hours previously. Before 
reaching the trail they started another 
deer, and the dogs that had started out 
early in the morning had also jumped 
one, running near a crossing occupied by 
Brent. To obtain a better view he had 
climbed up on a leaning hickory tree 
where he was sitting. As the deer 


passed him at a considerable distance 
though within gun shot range. he opened 
fire on him with his Winchester rifle, 


firing seven shots in quick succession, but 
the deer went on about his business. Mr. 
Brent has the reputation of being a first- 


class marksman, but reputation counts 
but little against actual facts. It is deeds 
the club wants. It is almost needless to 
say that the case of the Club vs. Brent 


has been duly docketed. His excuse is 
that he was sitting in a cramped position 
and could not handle his gun as he could 
have done if he had been on his feet. The 
cane was also thick and almost hid the 
deer. He said he kept blazing away at 
it the best he could as long as he could 
see it. Neither of these deer was se- 
cured, and the hunters returned to camp 
hungry and tired. There has been so 
much running, the dogs are about worn 
out. They are footsore also, and run only 
about half as fast as when first brought 
to the hunt. It was agreed there should 
be no chase in the afternoon and men 
and dogs would take a rest. One deer 
had been taken and that was all that 
was needed, Late in the afternoon the 
little steamboat Bernice landed at our 
camping grounds and laid up for the 
night. Learning that there were several 
good musicians aboard all were invited 
to attend a grand concert in our tents 
at night. By uniting the musical forces 
of the boat and the club a band of first- 
class performers was obtained, and vio- 
lin, banjo and vocal music was given that 
would almost put to shame some of the 
musical bands that are starring the 
country towns. It was an occasion that 
will long be remembered by all that were 
fortunate enough to attend. The officers 
and men of the boat were all invited to 
take breakfast with the club and they did 
full justice to the venison steak and oth- 
er good things provided for them. 

Thursday morning's chase ended in a 
failure, but the afternoon run was the 
most exciting that has yet occurred. 
There is a very large buck, the monarch 
of these parts, known as the Priest buck, 
so-called because he has been living 
around the Priest farm for ten years or 
more. It has been the ambition of all 
hunters that come to these parts to cap- 
ture him on account of his great size and 
immense horns. He has been hunted 
and shot at frequently, but seems to 
know all the curves of the game and how 
to escape. Three of our best dogs were 
taken to his location and they jumped 
him soon after 1 p. m. He ran danger- 
ously near one of the standards, but 
then, after running awhile, crossed the 
river and ran out of hearing. The dogs 
followed him in hot pursuit. He made a 
circuit of many miles, the dogs never 
halting and getting nearer and nearer to 
him. Thus the race was kept up until 
dark, when he was forced to take to the 
river. Howlett heard him plunge in the 
river not far from camp. He could see 
the waves he made and judged where 
his head was and fired both barrels at 
him. The men in camp and all the dogs 
were turned loose. The buck came with- 
in 15 yards of the camp, the dogs some- 
times baying him and sometimes running 
him. A fox terrier in camp caught him 
by one of the hind legs and hung to him 
till he was kicked off. It was too 
dark to take aim and there were 
too many hunters and dogs around 
to shoot at random. He ran 
about a mile, getting into old river, 
men and dogs following. Had there been 
moonlight his fate would have been 
sealed. As it was, he had been wounded 
as blood was found along his tracks in 
the morning. He had had such a pro- 
tracted race that it was thought he 
would lay on the apse ry which 
he had taken refuge over night, and that 
he could be easily captured in the morn- 
ing. Accordingly on Friday morning the 
river passes were filled and the dogs and 
drivers started for his supposed rendez- 
vous, but they soon started two other 
deer, part of the dogs following one and 
part the other, and the Priest deer was 
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Giinee Hotel, Spri Nichia. Mo. 


You Can Save Your Horse 


from Spavin, Ringbone, Splints, Curbs and all forms of 
Lameness by a SB peemet and liberal application of that old reli- 
and well known remedy— 


Kendall’s Spavin Cute 


Tt has the unqualified endorsement of 
every man who has ever used it, 
thousands 


WORTH $200 TO MAN, 
Astora, Ills., May 28nd, 1900, 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Messrs:—Please send your 


Treatise on ed Horse 7 y~ Diseases. Your |ini- 


$200.00 for Itcan't be beat and I oat be very 
ikful for the book. Respy, C. A. BS. 
It is @ most valuable liniment for family useaplendid ‘or bruises, 
lame back. soumation, etc., ete. Sold b drugelate at 61 
for $5. Gur book, Treatise on the Horse eetind 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


THE FRISCO LIVE STOCK CO., 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MISSOURI. 
71 Commonwealth Trust Bullding, 
Breeders and Dealers in Thoroughbred Angora Goats. 


one qe laud and goats in any quantity along the Frisce railroad 
ands can be had at very low prices, ranging from two to 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


be made from goats in the production of mohair and matton, the clear- 
reatly enhance the value of it, th 
An as much as that derived from the mohair and’ to eaten — pros = 


me very choice lands, well located, which, efter being cleared, would make 
We solicit correspondence. Addres 


THE FRISCO LIVE STOCK CO., 


711 Commonwealth Trust Building, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








LIONS. 


M. L. AYRES’ PERCHERONS 


My October importation now in my Shenandoah Barns. 
100 REGISTERED PERCHERONS on the farm; 75 STAL- 
Most of them ton horses. Come and see them. 


M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa. 








STOCK 


Fillies and 5 Jacks. 
breeds represented. 


HANNA & COoO., 


.-PALO DURO... 


FARM 


DISPERSION SALE OF 


Registered Percherons and High-Class Jacks. 
32 Head of Stallions, Brood Mares and 


The best blood of the 


—TO BE SOLD AT— 
KANSAS CITY, [10., 
Friday, December 19, 1902 


In the Stock Yards Horse sale Pavilion at 1:30 p. m. 


Por catalogue giving full particulars address 


HOWARD, KAN. 


COL. J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer, 
COL. LAFPE BURGER, Aasistant. 
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ROD AND GUN 


HUNTING IN 8. BE. MISSOURI—NO. 5. 

Monday, Nov. 17th, was a day of mis- 
fortunes. Deer were started both in the 
forenoon and afternoon, and long and 
exciting runs were made, but in both in- 
stances the deer escaped unharmed. 
Tuesday morning an early start was 
taken, as two days of hunting without 
success had passed, and it was deemed 
important to have fresh venison in camp. 
In a short time three deer were jumped 
in a bunch, and the chase began. About 
half the dogs followed one deer, and the 
other half followed another. The one 
that ran south went dangerously near 
the stands of Hale Talbot and Capt. El- 
ler, but not near enough for them to 
shoot. It crossed the river and escaped. 
The other ran north, Maamg a _ very 
lengthy run, but finally ‘came within 
range of Frank Eller’s gun and fell a 
prey to his marksmanship. The distance 
he shot was over 70 yards. He put one 
of the shot through the deer’s heart. 
How to get it to camp was now the ques- 
tion. Cook Groves soon came up from an 
adjoining stand and the deer was disem- 
boweled, to make it as light as possible, 
the legs were tied together, a pole was 
put between them, and’ then taken upon 
the shoulders of the two hunters, and the 
tedious march to camp began. The team 
had been sent to town for the mail and 
supplies--hence .ae dilemma in which 
they were placed. It is needless to say 
when they arrived 2f camp they were 
tired and hungry and were received with 








cheers by the other members of the club, 


.F. Wilton Junction, Iowa. 

My wise; winni Percheron 

Horses and Scotch bred Shorthorn and 
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Tees Horses Deo’ 16. On account of il] bealth I 


will go to southern California vefore winter. 


Twentieth Century Horse Book. 
Method of and Ed st the 1 
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DAVID B. MORGAN, V. 8., Fayettevilie, Ark. 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 
To close out last edition this book 
is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 


FREE ELECTRIC BELT OFFER 
Mud 
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VENDER VISCOUNT 124755. 
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RAVENSWOOD ! HERD oF SHORTHORNS. 


1 Two Years in Succession. 
and cham: af over all at same 

nal of 1901 heads herd assisted Ang 7 the 

Bamotes. Bulls and heifers for Cc. 
+ Mo. Ed. Patterson, Manager. "relesrass. 





Cows from 3 to 





JAVA 64045. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 


8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 


and 50 Bulls from 8to 24 monthsold. : : : : 
Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kansas. 





St. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. ee tae eeattte a aig ot St. “ws Shippers should 


billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. 


M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mur. 





FOR SALE.— 


Minister 117294, Scotch Stewatd 178367. 








40 Registered Shorthorn Heifers from 6 to 8 month 
~~old—good ones—at farmers’ prices. Young . 
Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Pagiie ete., famili 


M 
and sired by Lochiel 119976, Seotek 
W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Mo. 


CLOVER LEAF FARM. 


SCOTCH COWS and HEIFERS of th Butterfiys. 
Violet Bud, Princess Royal families and Seotch-topped Rose o 
Sharons and Young Marys, all bred to the Seotch bull Barrmp=- 
ton Royai 122721; also s few high-bred Saddle Horses. Call on or address 


JOHN HARRISON, Auxvasse, Calloway Co., Mo. 
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experiences. It was his boyish ambition Right chimney pepper and half a pod of red pepper; sim- - 
f * Wri Co % % | to be a river pilot and he was one for a > mer four hours. So Z 
The American Wringer C0.$ J [timc and when he visited St. Louis this WHITE SAUCE FOR FISH. 


Rub a tablespoonful of butter smooth 
in one tablespoonful of flour. Meit this ~ 
in a teacupful of hot milk. 

Beat up the yolk of an egg with a tea- 
spoonful of cream. Stir into the milk and _, 
Bad lam heat to boiling point < . . of machines heat t yas 
< ——/ Add a tablespoonful of chopped parsley | : ‘ 
Pp as you take from the fire | j . strontion and 

This is nice also for boiled chicken 

TO STEW RED FISH. 

Scale the fish, wash well and dry. Put 
it in a pan and half fry it; then chop it F F ; 
MACBETH fine. Add one teaspoonful mace, one tea- - _ ober 
r * | spoonful allspice, one-fourth teaspoonful | 4 " é ; 
cloves, one onion and a handful of pars- J 


HORSE-SHOE BRAND year with a party of friends he had the 
honor of piloting the boat down the river. 
Some of the books he has written are: 
“Innocents Abroad,” “Roughing It,” 
“Life on the Mississippi,” “Stolen White 
Elephant,” “A Tramp Abroad,”’ “‘Prince 
and Pauper,’ “Huckleberry Fin,"’ “Tom | 
Sawyer,” “Connecticut Yankee at King : : 
Arthur’s Court,” and several others b . d : b P k 

He enjoys a joke on himself as much esi es rea ing. 
as on any one else. While at a dinner in 
London he remarked that the Englishmen | 
did not spell their words according to 
sound, and one of them quickly replied: 
“In America people spell a man’s name 


C-l-e-m-e-n-s and call it Twain.” Al-| My name on every “right” one. |'°%- Chop them fine 


though Mr, Clemens has traveled exten- | Rub one large spoonful of butter and Shen we say we will give you the 
sively, still he thinks no place as lovely | : three of flour tog+ther 


” 
: oe 
as the picturesque haunts of his boyhood If you'll send your address, I'll send you Add a little warm water to thin it Rural World Sewing Machine Absolutely Free 


days around Hannibal the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to | Take a teaenp of milk and enough | ~ ie: : : ; : er ueen wa see Scat Soe: Rena May 3 
Mrs. Dugan of Sedalia, known better 48 | tll you what number to get for your lamp. | Water to make a gravy / * , WORLD from 50,900 to 100,000 | eS the operation of eu This we can withou 
“May Myrtle,” is quite a literary woman. Place the fish on a strainer and then in = r rf sii Oy 7 ve the ration of our subscribe: a 
WARRANTED 5 YEARS ano Nad wrikted ntyrtia Leaves,” ‘‘Mur- MacsetH, Pittsburgh the stewing kettle, and pour over it the | $8 generous M . 
oy itocst velit Pare ubber, salle ereet jel,”’ and “Love's Sacrifice.” ingredients, mixed together aran ay pone py ay BLD SEWN. 1 ' 
long. wring dr "sad save the clothes and Thomas Hart Benton has written “Thir-| nd, ana; Stew for one-half hour | and one of the handsomest, smoothest running and easiest operating machines onenaee have ever seen. If within the next twenty years the machine does i 

b ttoms. The have the Patent Guide Board 4 States Senate,” | 2*ticle of Gat. shoes Re Fips, auen®. EGG SAUCE FOR FISH not falsit the guarantee we make, we will take it off your hands and return your mo 

u y "ed j J 1 a 5e 7 7 ) 7 . i 
whieh the clothes and toeach Wringer ty R, non * ae Sats + ve hay of the tn every way of good quality, and, if pos- Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter and one mospina we vend zoe Ge See attachments: Ru 7, Under Braider, Quilter, Foot Hemmer, Tucker, Thread Cuticr, 
w nt , and ‘History an al Expos } s paten raw. Instead of | ™* ao , mendes en our Hemmors uf asso w d XN 
“7 the ee ee so ery Dred-Scott Decision.” = 9 “ rm pp hae my sina ce sie stir into it the yolks of four eggs, boiled Each machine makes what is known as a double lock stitch—that is, it usestwo throads, which are kept under the center of the goods, forming a pe, ' 
‘ sion. a ple eggs ¢ 
ee 8 ee 8 s hard and mashed smooth, a pinch of cay- sontetees. 


AXm 1] 
t t ll a j le > ¢ ritten ¥ 
i cespee, ia the Gre tor Jessie jenton Fremont has w for breakfast, most people would do far 


Good lamp. 


Wrong chimney, A $48.00 Sewing Machine Absolutely Free: 


Warranted for Twenty Years. 








our subscribers as acceptab: 
Worn, and as our paper 





Cr thelr er 





is handsomely Genignad, well proportioned and beonsitaits ornamented. The needie bar is round, made of of stent and Gnished Th. 


























and & 
’ parte “y4 T p ” “St ry d salt, and the juice of | need t -setti © bobbin-winder is the new aatomatic patterns, and is Foreet io eparentengs. AFe case 
Be ith Fab ey rolls as and EAte:ot Thomas Hart Benton. ory of | better if they took some grapes, pears, |©™€ Pepper and sa = j we ie ctnaiey ane eee sted, the toad is doable, extending both sides of the needle, ani is positive in its action. oa. Whe ceetie tele te eyhi inarical | M 
iron frame. the Guard,” and “Souvenirs of aly | or apples—fresh fruit, as long as it is to half a lemon. 3 : shape and made of | elished stec} and is ve f throeding he stitch regulator is -om the bed plate. directly int cat of the arm of the mechibe, and therefore We 
Repti on ree receipt of 50 cents, Times She was the wife of the great be hed and after that they can fall back TO BARBECUE SQUIRREL Sess ¢ vaveaient oe. length ofegien cam be changed without removing the goodsfrom the machine. The w 1s quarter sawed oa avery beantity) as 
THE x er, Fremont | . . . Put slices of fat bacon in a pan, clean | 4¢#!sn with a very some pu June 
AMERICAN WRINGER oe. explorer, 4 on stetwed prunes, figs. etc. If only fruit ¥ = 
99 Chambers Street, York J | Professor Greenwood, Principal of ya be some sort formed an important item |the squirrels, lay them in — and WE WILL SEND YOU OUR “RURAL. WORLD” SEWING MACHINE FOR 
sas City schools, who is at thespend of in their breakfast, women would general- |°°VeT them with thin slices of no di tidlitenthias, is paere 15 Subscribers at 50c each and $12.50 Cash. — : 
one of the best schools in the W est, has ly feel brighter and stronger, and would Put in the oven and cook until done. as rs, rv oa +s gel @ 9.80 Cash. 10 ‘“ “50c * “* 15.00 * L. 
written “Principles of Education Practi- have far better complexions than is the Take out the squirrel and keep it hot. 30 * “*B0c * an 5 “ “SOc * “ 4 
Home Circle cally Applied” and also a “Historical | oi. at present.—Women’s Medical| Then remove the bits of bacon, sprinkle 25 “ “500 «8 “ 2 “ “500 + a. Pert 
Sketch of Missouri as a supplement to Seuraal.” J in flour to thicken the gravy and let it / 20 ‘“ “30c * “ 10.00 * Perfeot 
Butler’s Geography. | brown Lock 8 
——— ‘ or ill send OoLman’s RURAL WORLD one year to any perso», wheths: w or old subscri+r, and one of these eleg an: sew! macobtnes for $20.00 It 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. One of the most loved of Missouri -s | ‘The welfare of the farmer and his fam- Add a teacupful of boiling water, a pou bees reeds pala your year's oubacviption, one weule Tike t bane Ae « Bad machines, we will make you sspecia: price of $19 66 Bred 
CONSTANCY ers is Eugene Field. He was born in St. | jjy is always considered in “The Youth’s |tablespoonfuls of butter, the juice of a is ou 
“ i ee r y ne. wal 
Louis, Mo., September 2, 188. His par- | (“ompanion’s” plans and a notable feature |lemon and ten teaspoonfuls of good eat- Description of the “Rural World” Sewing Mac 03 Chief P 
When first I kissed that lovely face, ents were Vermont people. His father | of the volume of 198 will be a group of | sup. You can have the machine as follows: om highly lished iat isin finish and beautiful grain, or Oak, marquetry ,inieh, a0 shown in the cat. This ties. 
a gentile- ; ain bs' inlay it with E 
It seemed that nature and her race was a lawyer and his mother a &¢ ntle- | articles by eminent authorities on agricul-| Pour over the squirrel and serve. Saleh ‘a conted teem the an ee ee der ete. ag FI _ Fyne Smear y beautiful ser cerell week rin colere and makes one of then aa 
Of fairy artists vied their skill woman of beautiful character. When he/| tural matters. While of particular value A little Worcestershire sauce improves | peaatifal pane ty 7 The finis the appe-rance of having been inlaid ae Aral teatetons ¥ p> Pl 
To make the fairest, and to fill was six years old his mother died and he | to those who live in farming communities, | this gravy. Oe aaa oy ad of the machine is also avery handsome scrol. in the same tose ‘u ion. Fon enn tise your cholee of the 
That single mould with all the good was sent East to be educated. Hugene| these articles will not be overspecialized, it takes from an hour to an hour and a Now let as have « litte geart to heart talk ize baow, he can't get something for noth ng ia Sa ie: wy oe ae ake Taare ie Bo grea: Mare! 
That makes the charm of maidenhood, Field, as a child, was most precocious. but will be attractive to all classes of |half to bake the squirrel. other sopy of Ooumaw's Noms: uWontD. wihyon . :fe,tnd call on your ghsore, chow thom the Paper, amd tell thet that tie the best inish. 
: , When nine years old he was sent to Fa-| readers. Among the contributors in this FRIED CHICKEN, the douthwest; that it’s editor lished it G or fifty-four years; that he is on-Seavetary of Oi of United States. 
Again I kiss that face toany yetteville, Vermont, to the old homestead | department will be the Hon. James Wil-| Cut up a pair of young chickens and lay autnoritien ‘athe world on agricultural. ora that Couman’s RuRAL Wortp ee gd scvarate market report au . k Sor 
a wean se tes rane yess age where his grandmother lived. This visit/ son, Secretary of Agriculture; Dr. L. O.|them in a pan of cold water to extract Glreie': where(a women exchange | ’ benefit to the Re camme. 
The brows are nit, the locks are fay, t : < yeas ia riod of seven months, tn he ben i y : subjects it treats of "tat its pobliehed fitty-two _— ; . 
And o'er the face the wrinkles stray Do — 7 ety peer emma , broth- ih ors pa ee ag bo ” — ‘ ; wnhed ser tacrs soy on pot sent to them each weak for vy Son 
. , . ” Of this visit Field said: e, my b ed States; Surgeon-General Sternberg;| Wipe dry; season, dredge with flour and ae alan in getting af the subee peerib-ra you started o = oung man can get astride of ot Au? 
The heart has lost its childish play, ers and I, stayed there seven months and | prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, |fry in butter. ang Fy Ly dl oput it will prove « mighty nice peoeh, end fal 
The bloom of youth forever ‘gone, acy iti ; he grandson she , ATR a " : to give te bis le, his “sleter, or bis ewee ny young anos abe thadeniae tases ond 
. z e “ss the old lady got all the grands and the Hon. W. R. Merriam, Director of| Have the butter hot when the chicken | puggy and ong her bors and and ‘say. time get enough subscribers to get one of ad 
eer Pemeess H ae 5 tego wanted. She did not want the visit re-|the Census. is put in; cover the skillet and set it back estas bard work at the start, what of it? Y. mot get snything without FOR 
re a erry. A A . ees : ~ee om 
a ‘ ‘ond peated. His grandmother was a Ne w on the range to cook slowly. When both | nara wor ged od, here near then imber of sabscribers that oil obtain 6 machine weeds 
8. W. Mo England Congregationalist of the strictest An Easy Way to Make Money. sides are a rich brown take out and keep for you, and if you ‘don't ge ou will see that our proposition is such that, taken in con- teen fo 
— LI sort. She used to encourage Eugene to mA_.| made $560.00 in 8 days selling | not. ee the subseri amount of cash you can easily get (' | 
Written for the RURAL WORLD sie aon ayi im ten cents | Dishwas ~~ I did my housework at the ell en id / . 
" “MISSOURI WRITERS rite Uh one he wrote, ‘The firat one of |28me time. I don’t canvas. People come| Put in about @ teaspoonful of flour, stir Are These Machines Any Good ? 
aa along for each one he wrote. The first one Of/ 6, send for the Dish-washers. I handle | it in the grease in the pan; then add half y POLAI 
bia these sermons was kept by Field to the} the Mound City Dish-washer. It is the|a cup of boiling water and a cup of milk 
_ ie . ‘he echoed - a ater ° Wel', we should say they are, and they are vidual 
Our “Saturday Afternoon Club’ is prov-| .44 of his life. It was composed of sever- — Sree nad Galen the nt Se eae. Season with pepper and salt, and tet it | jastso good that we gaara: mice them to you tor &80N 
ing to be interesting and helpful, and I al sheets of note paper, beautifully bound t washes and dries the dishes perfectly twenty years. 36 show you the perfect faith we 
als lide : , in two minutes. Every lady who sees it | boil. have fn them. r desire to do.what is fair =— 


will gladly give our plan of conducting it, in cloth, He was twelve years old when | wants one. I will devote all my future Hav some she d arsley in the aquove with you, we wilt ta that after you a eatnette d one of these 
: ie arth requested. SO ga a time to t ge “Ahtasles y ‘ ; a trial of ninety : 

as Miss Annie year 7: 3 —, pineal his father died, and he was sent to Bt. $4000. eo Ley hy FHT sauceboat; pour the gravy over the pars- days you dre not thoroughly yous bom, ond ie machine yey ; 

We ws bn nore hg. X : so nennee Louis where he was piaced — hp can do as well as I have done. Write for jey, stir and serve with the chick conalder i ler tas easy ruoni og. &, to perfect ta ite workings var Kandsorge's 3 
days of each month. A Q guardianship of Melvin Gray, a friend of | particulars to the Mound City Dish-Wash- SOUTHERN PIE CRUST. foe ed. 

, RE FH ol , é . ] . 7 . to do is to advise us of the fact that you are not satisfied, and we will Ot lar 

the girls expressed the wish to have the} yi. rather Although Field has achieved | er Co., St. Louis, Mo, MRS. W. B. Four cups of flour to one cup of lard, take the machine back and return you the money as s0on as you hicks 
club meet every week. But they are) ..in great success he was never a stu- —- 


one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-haif tea- 





MAM MY D DINAH RECIPES. 














































































































school girls, and this literary work should | 4.44 tre attended Knox College. Illinois, SOUPS anecnhe, chs powtad ’ « 

not supplant the systematic training that | 444 aiso Columbia, Mo., but he preferred , Mix thoroughly, then muke a soft Don’t Delay, fio to Work at Once. E 
comes from regular school-room work. | ¢.., ¢9 work, He married Miss Julia Com-| stock is the juice of meat extracted by Pic & with ‘seuield water 

The fact must ever be remembered that stock, a St. Joseph young lady, and as|iong and gentle simmering. Soll anit mall " . The Holidays are coming on, and we want to Lo ean oud B~ 
school work is not simply gathering facts he had at this time spent most of his in- A piece from the neck of beef, a shank This makes @ tich flaky pie crust.—Re- ea edges —, jee: Pat 7 sigep. agamen bp Ea 

a parrot can be taught to recite—but it come, he had to settle down to work. He /or a chicken will do for the stock, which public WORLD earwane MACHENIG ** You have no idea how eas pons. 
is to train the faculties so that each day | ¢,i.q aifferent things and for a long time |is the basis for all soups —— _ it will be for you fo getone of these wanes if you willtry. This re JO 
of life we will learn without teacher OF |), was a reporter for the Chicago “Trib-| Put it on in cold water, with salt and WOMEN AND FORESTRY, the season of the year when you cam spare the time to visit among a 
text book. When this is done, then, and/ iy. nis column of “Sharps and Flats” | pepper, allowing a quart of water toa] .. ; rr ‘ your neighbors and earn one of these machines. j LAR 
then only, is one educated being widely read. He was pre-eminently | pound of beef. . ubwenen 7“ poranns a many Spates 7 . = . ‘ 

After reading the minutes of the pre-/ tne children’s poet and always enjoyed| Let it come to a boil, skimming it fre- |!°° forest preservation. They have taken DON’T FUT IT OFF, START OUT TO-DAY. nee 
vious meeting, the members os shin for | the companionship of children. ‘Little |quently. Boil slowly several hours. Add ema et alee eye _— 
fifteen minutes current topics. This keeps | po. Blue’ and “Little Tin Soldier” are|a little boiling water from time to ie te ~~ ~ Cc 1 | W id, 
the girls alert and posted on the great) ,onaply the most widely known of his|so as to keep about the same quantity in tion of 700,000 acres of forest lands, rn. | oO man ’s Rura or — 
events of the day. We have several good writings. the pot. Strain. ing that state at the head of all in this ST. LOUIS, MO. Du 
musicians, so an instrumental selection There are works on recent authors It is now ready for any soup and will matter. The Woman's Club at Wilkes- | ee oe Je 
is rendered, often a classical composition. | which one can procure at small cost. I keep for several days. barre has been Sepenralty, Sateen, “Ste | | 
Then we have a sketch of the author will give the titles of these if any mem- OKRA SOUP. curing the appointment of a forester to jand they go to laying again in a short B. FE. Rocke, Rut. 2 soe a Paine: Wape- Pe 
whose books we are to penton, Then, | ber writes to me asking for them. Our} Take a shank bone, or about. three rae . a = — masnite oe black alanis hele D. Clarkson, Baliwin, St Louk is Co.. Mio. ‘ Bu 
iia . > £ or read, or a pa- an sre af 2 a e aine edera n has a committee ; e biacKs are more persisten 8 ers, 

— om Oe cape et gen aah erane are prosperous, and — grenems pounds of beef; boil in three quarts of on forest preservation. Maryland and|Langshangs pre-eminently. The Ham. BOURBON RED TURKEXS for sale. Hens’ 

per read on the leading : : such books, if the fact is made evident} water until tender, skimming often. , Toms, $2.50; T Prise Bie per 1081 4 Mo 
works. and the benefits to be gained Sar that the girls are stronger mentally by| Cut up in small pieces and return to aoe ope! ne a = a — -— — aay — word a — white egg H. F. HEDRICK, West: Salem, Il. Gas ber, 190, 18 bag. “Aino Oy tor tat . 

; les sse characters are discusse¢ fl : : aa greens, of which the states are being de- at is very attractive in appearance. - Rise Pr 
studying thems charactet gp ‘aaa using them, and are mate mere quecste the pot. weteh- at Ghetetuaiiitionn, %éle Some lniiy ode prods > ke aehg U. ye ra 4g PURE BLOOD White Hmbden Geese for sale rere san besaben, = pill ine Beeb mm gimeoter, Write CAI 
We also have vocal music, in manner by the social contact which Add one quart of chopped okra, one : , y pa LY select from. Prices 

: . material is available. . a - . wants to raise a fund of $100,000 for for- |the extremes in the line of wildness and | !ow- we for ta DARLING & COMPANY, 
as the material is avai such club work develops. pint chopped tomatoes, one onion cut " K.B. DESERT ontacie, Iowa. Dept. 11, Union Steck Yards, Chicago, 1. 

One may think that there is not suffi MRS. LEVI CHUBBUCK. fine; pepper and salt to taste. Boil slowly estry parks along the palisades. Club- |tameness. A Hamburg will plot all night | Pri ’ — as 
cient talent for such work in her com-|  (,j)qweil Co., Mo. three hours women of Wisconsin have planted hun-/to find some place to lay her eggs where | pieces shi sd iemtnentedein ult inost very read 
munity. Don't come to such cont lusions | at | Three ears of grated corn will iaprove dreds of trees during the last few years. |they will never be found. They will find | Mate; cat'log. Wire. K. Grifith, Bowling Green, Mo, — 
until you have made effort to awaken the] written for the RUR RAL L WORL D. lit. Minnesota women, says the Detroit “Free |a home and steal a nest in a neighbor's | Barred Plymouth Rock ‘s—Bred for size, iay- V! cto RO! 
latent talent in your young people. No WHAT WE LIKE BEST | VELVET SOUP. Press,’’ have labored unceasingly to se-|woodshed. They never tame, but are as | ine aeelsttee s and santers plumage. yf Sd N A 
girl in our club is over eighteen, and the; ption opens a wide scope of | One large, fat chicken, three pints — tee [ne at the ene if not ue es hen | gesell; Altwed and Seanion Aves st Locke mer” mont dura cheapest teat as 
majority much younger ie Gbove Capon vpane Ss : one chicken sto we sini f veadwaters of the Mississippi. nown. This particularly of the Silver | Ta pe atcher, Money back G 

= papers are watched, and magazines | thought and covers a multitude of ideas. bees ‘aus non’ yt ios tae bee ed oe Seanaied Snahens, fant, tine: ane. rather.) ptm 7 eel extra god Bose Comb Brows tively as represented eps Preah andt 
closely seanned, you will be surprised how |In considering the subject from an in- pea as grated nutmes as will ft on the A LOVER'S SONG. }light bodied, and have blue black legs, | Concordia, Mo. vrei 
a opts. that is strictly up-to-date | dividual view, many diversified opinions saint’ of Paes ony s ; |so they they do not make an attractive #4.00 bay. nice trio White Piymouth Rocks. Satis- , in se 

een. Oe j . ould be presented, according to sur- |! - & penknife. I am happy! Yes, I am | | faction guaranteed. H.N. GURLEY, Milan, Mo. 
can be found to get matter from in pre-| w I , : Cover the chicken with three pints of Nan eek Athe o }market fowl. On the other hand, the | 
paring biographies. rounding influences and many of the |cold water and cook slowly in a covered | 1, : spa oe “ Claes Houdans, while light-bodied and dark- | Rear gt pg GILT-EDGE “Da 

Perhaps the Home Circle readers would | “likes would be as widely apart as are | vessel. ‘ For I see her every day, | legged, are the greatest pets in the world, | cole end Pallets ban nets ia R Tt prices.” May otenk Sg 
be pleased to have these sketches as pre- the Antipodes. | Ada the above ingredients And Suge I hear her say: They do not have to be tamed, they are | Willdo you good. H.T. REED, Camp Point, fl, &.u 
pared by the girls. The following on| As to our “likes” we scareely eo on GRAVY SOUP. be thing MARION. | hatched tame. They will lay in any little Siechy Sih Bastien tien am 
“Missouri Writers” was prepared by Miss — to water first. As an a =| Gai gved-clesd teetetech: ene latest d N. cubby you suggest; you can make a nest has fer sale aihoroughbred P Poultry!" al 
Ethlyn Allen: Ory: We (Ue 2 quiet Surrqunding |onion, two tablespoonfuls browned flour Mothe: i) find “Mrs. Wi ws Soothi | for them anywhere and never mind to a ; 

Although we know that Missouri is com- | peruse the literature that comes to us, to ene can tomatoes, chopped fine: pea paleiiniean stam conliiitiiees a ing Syr hunt for stolen nests. j au andottes; me ware SF . 
ing to the front rank in many things, yet | meditate on what we read, oftimes enter- lturnips, chopped fine; two Pht chop- » P Of all the fowls I ever knew or saw— | Goe rs and exhibition birds at reasonable . > 
few of us realize that the literature of |ing dreamland in contemplating the num- | ped fine: four hard boiled eggs dite a j;and I think I know them all—the lttie | Pee Jou nae AW. Bo: ; 4 abt Fe 

: ae IPO ET SE . eS : é Ss, ppe SHAW, Box 55, McKittrick, Mg. J “ 
this state has reached the high standard | erous features of int rest os wot ve |fine; one small teaspoonful ground cloves five-toed “tossle-topped’’ Houdans are d n\y ls 
which it has. It is generally thought that |trayed. The RURAI, WORLD forms aj’ i seahhaddls dak die, cana Poultry the most friendly and winning. Cold fal! 00 BUYS » Tr hoice cies "Brow stock. $1.00 eith 
Missourians have not had the advantages large factor in this pleasurable pastime, | teaspoonful wage’ ie Fig rains are bad for them. as it soaks the'r $5.00 ye: rb Begs, clsker Rock Black y oun 
of education and culture that the eastern We thoroughly way - eee a) Boll the stéak, then chop it fine; chop top-knots, and for that reason I Keep Minorea, or bs od canes, Titusteated cineu- once 
people have enjoyed. Still we can boast/cles from the able contributors that em-| oi with the flour; add to the steak CHAT. |them in their covered quarters and find ; . GEER — 
of nearly four hundred writers, some of | bellish its pages, and the spirit of kind- bow fey frown ak « tom - ‘neither ha an |them there on cold, rainy days. Other- | stapevsionaeeee Mo. If 
whom have gained world-wide fame. | ness that permeates the whole is bre pe of an egg, stirring all.the time. I am sometimes asked by beginners |wise they sometimes take cold. Ham- Ord 
Most of these writers have written prose | crowning glory of all. . Put in the soup pot and pour pn it | Which breed of poultry is the most desir- |burgs have rose combs, and so do not 7 *mo 
but some have written poetry. nee ae ee — | about a teaketile of boiling water ana j|2¥le, and about all the answer I have |suffer from our cold winters. Brahams vad bator you 3 

Mr. James Winston Churchill has writ- | every duty, in every vocation, in vow the tomatoes. been able to give them was “any one of |also are well fitted for northern winters; y =} 
ten “Richard Carvel,” a story of the|every pursuit system should be the pre- | Before serving add the eggs and spice, |them.” I believe each breed has its ad-|Black Spanish and single-comb Leghorns $i. 
early colonies, which is very good, and al- dominating feature. The unsympathetic | eur tn your Meee tereen & nai’ toss. mirable points. It does not seem possible should never be raised in the north. It ‘s ai 

) “The Crisis.” a story of the Civil war | manner in which much of the work of life lDier of claret and a lemon cut in smal) |tO condense all of the ‘best in any one |not worth while when there are so many results, . . ‘ 4 gist 
period, the scene of the story being pene (tygerlyl genting | h | Pieces ° sue breed. other kinds to select from. A rose-comb . Wo 
in St. Louis. This book is considered one | So little system and so great a eos | If you like, a little chopped parsley | The poultry raiser must sit down and |Leghorn is all right for cold climates rou: 
of the greatest that has been written late- | ance of carelessness destroys to a large land thyme may be put in. carefully consider what he wants, what Now the Rocks are a very popular s ten 
ly and has had immense sales. He is at|“egree the fruitage of usefulness that | CHICKEN CREAM SOUP market he expects to cater to, and then |breed. I think they deserve all the good caro” valt 
work now on another book which will no paar oan + aon ae effort produce mt One head of celery, one pint of boiling select the best breed for that market, or | that is said of them, except I think they egulator INCUBA b 
doubt be of the Gee See eae bg ervey or ton fe redients of our king | Water, two cups of milk, one sliced onion, possibly for his surroundings. If one jare not pretty. They seem to be a sort acting -greatert 2 every He 
- anaes. , ie *Y ra we te dshi ma friendship strong in |°"@ tablespoonful of flour, one table- | W4@"ts eggs, to my notion the White Leg- {of half-finished job in a chicken—they | se improvement of para chines. ; mer 

John Newton Baskett of Mexico, Mo., pallens ipectcin ie ae a oe wd h lagoontus of butter, one teaspoonful of | rns come first, the Spangled Hamburgs |lack grace or finish. Still when fricas- . jet our book and free offer. L4 
who was a schoolmate of Eugene Field oo (agate ar eegpen: bees A an : ~ — 1 | salt, and a pinch of pepper. and Houdons a close second, with Brown |seed I suppose it does not matter wheth- | TOR wid 
at Columbia, has written “Bird Life,” and es beyond the He op paerend oly a | Cut the celery in small pieces and boil |Leghorns and Black Spanish, This for ler the tall feathers were uncouth or not. of 
“AZ Op ADs Hoyer. | = pat ee nd er ¢ gay or i “a orth aor it half an hour with the onion. eggs alone. Some consider the Wyandotte the best - 
interesting book of Missouri life; the au- saggy a“ 4 w Noagrn : YY Solomesia a is | Boil the milk, thicken with butter and If he wants heavy meat fowls, I think |hen on earth, and certainly it has plenty 
thor showing that he has been a keen ob- i ae me - i, aia Lone : - a .. \flour, and salt and pepper; then pour all {the Light Brahmas a little ahead of all |ef praiseworthy qualities. They are of 
server of nature, and truly understands ecuigy "4 fe ; erthni pt Pe te together. Before serving add a cup of |°thers. This breed has many admirable | good size, mature as does the Rock, fairly 
all about the different birds as well as es “ through an in ats ance of our Ba- | whipped cream. qualities; they are very heavy when ma- |early, have nice skin and yellow legs. If 
human nature. The heroine of the story | Vior’s Kingdom on earth, then is friend- CHICKEN GU ture, but mature rather slowly. They are |I wanted to raise eggs exclusively I DEA’ 
is a true Missouré girl, and I think all | Ship purified into a glorious reality. A Ts ase KEN GUMBO. prea #y: : y. y are |I wanted to raise eggs exclusively Se eee 
iA Tg RN In the category of our “likes” is that| Fry a young chicken brown. Pour boil- boa , do not range or steal nests, and ;should keep the rose-comb White Leg- GLASCOCK BROS, MPG. vv., 
would enjoy reading this boo Pg ag ees a eae de ae |ing water over four large tomatoes and | While not at all non-sitters yet are ex- |horn, remembering that they must have teva Box 43 MUNCIE, IND. 

Nearly every — has read some of tne . inh ail apes ce AB na the best in- | Peel them. Boil one pint of okra for fif- |*™emely easy to break up. If taken off the |more range and scratching opportunities MOTHERS: etree Dee Eve 
weeks 96 REE. Fee. the a _ bolometer ‘the Sotelo where Seater teen minutes. nest when first inclined to sit, fed and |than the quiet Asiatics. 7 36. Bloomington, mi. 

—, a en -~ eae ak wan and personal ambition are lost in the de- If corn is in season, boil four earg | Watered and allowed to roam on good If I wanted broilers I think I would | STEEL ; 
oe ba ny = eager chat aie wok 2 sire for the good of others and all emulate | With okra, cutting the kernels from the grass, that usually settles the question, |confine myself to White Wyandottes. But | $18.6 RANGE : : = : ‘ 








< . stianity : enterprise in every ave- | Cob. if I wanted eggs for home use and pets, | 
river-trading station. Most of | Christianity and enterprise in every ave- |‘ Pale ites ae tos tals a af —. Rae 4 oe | $18.60 without res- 
to the u ne chicken in a_porcelain-lined Sive me Houdans every e. ervoir or topcloset; 


KIT CLOVER. #92450 with reser- 
KALAMAZOD voir and toy: 
STOVE SsoR ANGES 


ey f ial d industrial lif 
s=haracters are ; om real life, | nue of social an dustrial life, 
a tee af Thal aaduk sie dion boyhood | end that peace and prosperity may be the | SOUP pot; add tomatoes, okra, corn, one 
ruling feature, and all things move on for |P0d@ red pepper, and make _ thickened 
the betterment of mankind. DYPE. gravy. 
Pe > in | Pour this over all and add two large 
FRUIT AS DIET. ;cups of boiling water; add a litle salt. 





closet. 
olished blue steel 
dy. oven 16x20. 
Guaranteed Ra 





THE ¢ ‘HRISTMAS DIN VN iutt. 


$100 REWARD $100. 
In spite of the fact that the word dyspep- 


The readers of this paper will be 
pleased to learn that there is at least one 
preaded disease that science has been 
able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only 
positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease requ uires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, there- 
by destroying the foundation of the dis- 
ease, and giving the patient strength by 
assist- 
ts work. The proprie- 
faith in its curative 
wers, that they offer One Hundred 
ollars for any case that it fails to cure, 
Send for list of testimonials. Address, 
HENEY & 


J. ¢ CO., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by Druggists, T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


health. There is an old saying that truit 
is gold in the morning and lead at night. 
As a matter of fact it may be gold at both 
times but it should be eaten on an 
empty stomach and not as a dessert, when 
the appetite is satisfied and digestion is 
already sufficiently taxed. Fruit taken 
in the morning before the fast of the 
night has been broken is very refreshing, 
and it serves as a stimulus to the diges- 
tive organs. A ripe apple or an orange 











may be taken at this time with good ef- 





fect. Fruit, to be really valuable as an 


Boil for one hour slowly and serve after 


If the people ate n more fruit, they would |removing the chicken bones; eelery and 
take less medicine and have better!/onion are tender; strain and add one 


quart of cream, one pint of fine white 
bread crumbs, one large cupful of chick- 
en breast, finely chopped, and one cup 
blanched almonds, finely powdered. 

Put on the hottest part of the range 
and let boil, stirring frequently. 

Serve at once. 

VEGETABLE SOUP. 

About four hours before the soup is 
wanted take a quart of stock and add to 
it one carrot, chopped fine; one white 
turnip, one onion, one bayleaf, one can 
tomatoes, chopped; season with salt and 


sia means literally bad cook, it will not be 
fair for many to lay the blame on the 
cook if they begin the Christmas Dinner 
with little appetite and end it with dis- 
tress or nausea. It may not be fair for 
any to do that—let us hope so for the sake 


FROM FACTORY TO THEUSER 
“ACT. R\Le> 
OR b 4 P of the cook! The disease dyspepsia indi- 
cates a bad stomach, that is a weak stom- 
360 A VAL ach, rather than a bad cook, and for a 
DAYS Peney weak stomach there is nothing else equal 


to Hood's Sarsaparilla. It gives the stom- 
Send for Free Catalogue No. 139, Pp & 
ree Wo , ach vigor and tone, cures dyspepsia 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO, J} creates appetite, ana makes eating the 
Manufacturers, pleasure it should be. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


DIRE T 


The labor and trouble expended in pro- 

















viding a place in which the hens must 





styles at 
factory 


6 
° 
a : 
Y Oe Save you 
< ’ > , nea ; 1 
i ss : one half. 
« Stoves shipped 
ubject to examin- 
Oo ation on receipt of 
a $1. Money refund- 
ed if not as represented or satisfactory. 
EMPIRE STOVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn., and Box 149, St. Louis, Mo 





scratch for their whole grain is well re- 


|paid. To give the best results the hens 


should be made to exercise. 


ing for everybod 
Pos st. ‘Lours, 








INCUBATORS 


Bost reasonable priced 
a mp, None tie = - 
Ca! 
* Terineoaree, No. 
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The Pig Pen 
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SILAGE FOR PIGS, 


RURAL WORLD: Just imagine 

t Cedar HU Jersey Farm Pig- 

, short time and see what you 

7 e You would find the Swine De- 

t Manager had his matrons for 

rs pig crop sorted out and in com- 

quarters, and instead of being 

he scoop-shovel rule. they see but 

rs of corn each daily. They are 

most of their food in ensilage fed 

, twice per day and I am sure you 

pronounce them as fine a lot of 

you ever saw in any 

rs’ yards. That is what otner visit- 
the farm say. 

sows, fifteen in number, are late 

nd June pigs, and were summered 

one ear of corn up to the first 

in September, when the boys be- 

eding them corn cut from hill 

will average over 200 pounds and are 

, good thrift. We sold twenty pigs 

¢ the month that came in February 

May, about half and half on cates 

they averaged 308 pounds each, 

4 got ne corn or corn product from 
M , September. 

ive yet thirty pigs of May and 

age that will average over 200 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
»1ES BREEDING CO. 
1° RIES Louis.) St. dacob, 1t., 
ve 160-Ib. Pigs by U. 8. Ohief Tecumseh 24, U. 
P Have aoe, Bink Ohiet’s Rival 8. and Ohief 
Perfection 2d 8., for $16. 
Loek Box 


Bred Poland China Giits for Sale 
t Valley Farm, of them bred to 
‘hit Perteation 3d A.W. date pies that ere beau- 
6 ces. 
(cs. INEST W, WALLEN, Monett. Mo. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


Moreh, April snd May Pigs. All bear the well- 


known Dinge ERING. Bor 13. Melville, TI 
Sbrepshire wee Rams aad Poland 


st eith x, of good and individual 
ot eine odlered Tor sale b LES, 


shires 


M a 

















y J. W. BO 
ot Auxvasse, Missouri, who wil! furnish prices 
snd full particulars on request. 


le of winter 
ot SAE Snes ferfow and ona geod fear 
oper stra. Barred 2 iccx eges 
teen for $1.00. 


(. H. JONES, RB. RB. 8. Pawnee, Til. 
POLAND-CHINAS, Gitodes, teat: 


vidual merit combined. R.L. ORGAN 
4 80N, Carmi, White Oo., fil 


BERKSHIRES. 
CLOVERDALE FARM HERD 


Of large Bnglish Berkshire Swine and B. P. R. 
hickens. ._ W. McIntosh, Monett, i 
BERKSHIRE 


BRED SOWS. 


Bred for early farrow; also have some choice 
ooars ready for service. Allof best breeding and 
ndividual merit. I also breed Shorthorn cattle, 
Shropshire and Cotewold sheep. All orders given 
prompt attention. e and see or ress 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 
LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS 


FOR SALE. 
LOARN HAYES, BILLINGS, MO. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 






































People are always on the gad, 
But once am you’ ll find this ad. 


Save this copy for future profit. 


Monroe Co, J. B. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 


CALLOWAY COUNTY HERD 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


A choice lot of Boats ready for service and Gilts 
ready to breed. B. B. THURMOND & BRO., 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


ROSE HILL HERD OF eee 
eummmmeDUROC JE:SEYS. 


Good growthy Gilts, bred for spring farrow 
snd boars ready forservice. Also some choice fall 
pigs ready to oe. All from large sows of the 

a" 




















prolific etrain. I have two state prize boars 
D service, 
S. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 
Duroc Jerseys—200 head yearling sows, spring 
tilts, July, August and September ~ By Write me, 
R. M. Snoddy, Armstrong, Mo 





CHESTER WHITES 


B. M. BOYER, 


Farmington, Van Baren County, lowa. 


| am offering for sale some very choice Gilts, |. 
‘ither open or bred, at reasonable prices, comsider- 
my 

at 





ng quaiity, IT pave never faiiea to satisfy 
customers. “ome and see them or write me 
once as they ex* going fast. 


IMPROVED GHESTER WHITES. 
Orders now taken for ee re Sen loom, 


*mooth, prize-winning 
able. Call on or write to 
H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 


$} 00 WILL SAVE YOU HUNDREDS. 
. _ No need to pay express or f¢ 
n medicine. You can buy from your 
exist ata very low price a remedy that will cure 
and prevent so-called Hi Cholera, 
Worms, Cones Quinsy, etc., etc., an 
‘our hogs in a thriving and perfectly healthy con- 
“ition. A seientifie German remedy—used ex- 
ensively by physicians, but only 
valuable in swine diseases. A wou remedy 
and no yi or hog raiser can afford to be with- 








oat it. eras to “whol D. P. MoOracken, 
axton, Iil.; MN, alia, Mo.; F. A. 

Scott, RURAL WORLO; Osshier Bank of Com- 

ae bmg : y, we the 

L, ost, Moberly, Mo. I was : 

coverersof Antikamma, @ remedy with * “ 

oi iutKearee.:_ Aan 0m DreerWamens Seve 

a. 





‘eee em 








een Ry. 
CALENDAR 


res ten inches 
ighest example 


Four graceful 
or Poses from li! 
high, reproduced nec 
thographic art. 


of 





icago & 

“~ , Cuca 
tail 

St. Louts, Kansas Crus at Poe 


pounds...Killed one of them last week, 
not the dargest, that weighed 220 pounds 
after being bled. 

My statement that cheap ¢O0rn makes 


belt this falk In our county hegs are dy- 
ing at a great rate. I say “makes chol- 
era.”’ It does not make cholera, Du. it 
does make hogs die, and with the average 
farmer, a dead hog is of necessity a chol- 
era hog, while the truth is the hogs are 
ptarving to death with plenty (such as it 
is) before them at all times. When we 
consider that corn is the richest feed we 
have on the farm for producing fat, and 
very low in the elements of growth, is it 
to be wondered at that our exclusively 
corn-fed pigs and hogs die when the 
growth element in food is as necessary to 
them (and more so) than the fat-forming 
matter?"’ “BUFF JERSEY.” 
Nov. 29, 1902. 


HEALTH IN HOG YARDS. 


During my fifty years’ experience in 
raising hogs on one farm I have had but 
two visits of cholera. This freedom from 
disease I believe to be due to clean yards, 
careful feeding and breeding from ma- 
tured stock. writes W. Z. Swallow, in 
“Farmers’ uuide.” 

My lots are plowed and sowed to some 
kind of green crops once or twice a year. 
Plowing turns up new dirt and freshens 
the pasture. Rye, oats, cane, pumpkins 
and corn are planted at different times. 
Rye makes a good early and late pasture. 
Where it can be done it is a good plan to 
change from one lot to another. By this 
means the pasturage in one lot can be 
kept growing while the hogs are in the 
other and a continuous supply of green 
feed is provided, which is not possible 
with but one lot. Green feed is cheap 
feed and healthful. I raise from fifty to 
a hundred loads of pumpkins every year 
and these come into play after the pas- 
turage is gone. Pumpkins are valuawe 
in a good condition of the bowels. In one 
of the outbreaks of cholera in my herd 
all the older hogs were saved, I believe, 
because they were fed liberally on pump- 
kins and no other feed. 

Much of the health and thrift of a pig 
depends on a good, warm, dry place to 
sleep, one in which there are no cold 
drafts, and a clean place to feed. I prefer 
a feeding floor, so the hogs will not be 
compelled to eat too much dirt. --oughs 


af-| for feeding slop should also be on a feed- 


ing floor. Keep your feeding floors clean, 
provide fresh, clean water and a good 
Place to sleep and the pig is likely to be 
healthy. 
Do not keep too many hogs together. I 
think it a mistake to try to feed a hun- 
dred pigs together. I do not want more 
than twenty-five and fewer than that is 
better, I think much disease is caused by 
having too many pigs in one bunch. The 
weak ones are crowded away from the 
feed, get run down and out of fix and 
become easy subjects for disease. When 
a pig gets run down and out of sorts the 
best thing to do is to kill and burn him. 
I think that the best medicine for the 
herd. 
Do not allow hogs to pile up and sleep 
around straw stacks in winter. Tney get 
too warm and sweaty, come out steaming, 
and if cold breeze strikes them they 
are apt to take cold, which leads to lung 
fever or some other disease. 

Some one will ask how I feed to keep 
hogs in good health. I don't feed any 
cholera cures. I feed salt and wood ashes 


dry in a trough. Sometimes I feed a lit- 
Duroc SOME Chester | :.. turpentine in slop to kill worms in 
Jersey. White. pigs. Kerosene is good in slop, and there 


are lots of other good worm remedies. It 
has been my experience that when much 
oats is fed to pigs there will be very lit- 
tle troube with worms. My main feed in 
winter for old hogs is corn and oats. Pigs 
need slop. Shorts or ground wheat and 
oats make a good slop, and a good bone 
and muscle-maker. A little corn is good 
for a change. I do not fced shorts and 
soaked corn at the same time, 

Always have plenty of clean water, 
and never let hogs drink from stagnant 
ponds or water holes. Have the yards 
well drained, so there will be no mud 
holes. Mud and dust are equally bad. 
Whitewash fences liberally, and don’t be 
afraid to spill a good deal of it as you go 
along. Lime is a good disinfectant. 

I see lots of farmers who raise hogs 
and turn them off at from 12 to 18 months 
old, weighing 250 pounds. That does not 
pay ten cents a bushel for the corn the 
hog eats. It does not pay to throw corn 
into a pen where the mud is knee deep. 
Give the pig a chance and he will raise 
the mortgage on the farm. 

W. Z. SWALLOW. 





A correspondent of Kentucky enters a 
loud complaint about so many of his 
sows being addicted to the bad habit of 
eating their own pigs as soon as born. 
They rarely do it in the Summer time. It 
is in Winter and Spring when they are at 
their worst in this respect. He has a 
good corn farm and makes it a business 
to turn his corn into pork. He grows his 
own pigs and has the pigs drop whenever 
they will, as he keeps a boar purposely. 
Another trouble is, if he watches a sow 
when farrowing and takes the pigs away 
from her he cannot bring them up by 
hand, for tney nearly all take the scours 
and die. This state of affairs is a sad 
drag upon his business, and he wishes to 
know how to avoid it, writes Dr. G. Wil- 
son, in “Practical Farmer.” ° 
He fails to tell how he has cared for 
his hogs and how he has fed them; but 
this is in a manner explained by the fact 
that he has a good corn farm and that 
he grows corn and makes pork. This is 
his main hog food and I dare say all the 
kind of grain the animals get. He 
“eorns’’ his pork before it is grown. In 
Winter, and before grass grows in 
Spring, his brood sows are on an all corn 
diet. When the pigs are born they are 
poor, weak things because the dam has 
not been fed anything to make muscle 
and bone for them. Corn as a food is 
heating. When parturition arrives the 
dam is in a feverish condition, the act 
of parturition more difficult than when 
she is in a normal condition, the bowels 
constipated and she is half-crazed and 
ready to do anything for relief. She 
would eat a raccoon orf skunk as readily 
as her, pigs, if one should come ‘n her 
way. It is not her pigs that she craves 
particularly that causes her to eat them. 
It is an indefinite “‘something” to relieve 
her distress, and her pigs are the only 
“something” available. They are par- 
ticularly nervous at such times. One 
was known to wrench an ear off ano.her 
hog; and to catch and swallow a passing 
rat. Generally the cause is an exclusive 
corn diet. Swine are grazing animals 
and need grass or hay, as other grazing 
animals do. Who would expect nis 
horses, cattle and sheep to flourish if he 
gave them nothing but grain? A sow 
destroying her young is directly charge- 














Pregnant sows should have continuously, 
an easily digested, nutritious diet; not of 
one material, but of several. A little of 
most any grain and grass or clever in 


cholera is being proven all over the Gomn]Simmier; and in Winter chopped hay or 


clover in a damp feed, bran, middiings, 
oilmeal, beets, turnips, mangels, carrots. 
etc, 

Surely here is a list of ordinary foods 
to select from that will keep breeding 
sows in normal condition and obviate 
their pig-eating propensities. They 
should be allowed a range for exercise, 
have access to a mixture of salt and ash- 
es, and charcoal, and have a warm, dry 
bed. When one shuts them in a pen and 
feeds them nothing but grain and hoyse 
slops, he may expect his attempt to grow 
pigs will be a failure. An excessive grain 
diet keeps the system in a feverish con- 
dition and creates constipation. This 
eondition causes the mammary glands to 
be sore and tender, and when the young 
offspring try to suckle, there is imme- 
diate “trouble in the family."’ and the 
dam's wrath is “uly appeased by her act 
of cannibalism and one or more of her 
young is sacrificed on the altar of ig- 
norant feeding. The reasons the inquirer 
has poor success in raising the pigs by 
hand, taken from the sow to keep her 
from eating them, are, first, they are 
poor, weak things owing to the wrong 
feeding of the dam when carrying them; 
and, second, he probably fed them skim 
milk, and perhaps cold at that, when 
their little stomachs required full milk 
of the best quality, to be fed warm for 
the first two weeks. And by the way, I 
hear of many pigs taken from the dam 
when four to six weeks old and fed ‘“‘wa- 
ter separator’ milk, dying of scours. As 
this milk is always half water, this is not 
to be wondered at. In drinking enough 
of this to get sufficient nutriment to sus- 
tain them, the large volume of water 
they take, purges them. 


RAPE FOR NEXT YEAR'S SOWING. 





A correspondent of Scott county, Ia., 
writes ‘“‘Wallace’s Farmer.” 

“T have read quite a few complaints in 
your paper about rape blistering pigs this 
year. As the dealers are insisting on 
farmers buying their seed now, would 
you recommend it for next year’s plant- 
ing?” 

Most decidedly. We have gone to some 
trouble in investigating these complaints 
of rape blistering pigs. While many of 
our readers will not agree with us, we 
have come to the conclusion that the 
rape is not at fault. A great many pigs 
last year were broken out with some 
kind of eczema. A large number of 
such were at the Iowa fair and had nev- 
er seen a rape field. We have heard of 
instances where the same phenomena 
occurred where there was a large amount 
of tall grass and some where there was 
no grass at all. We, therefore, urge the 
increased planting of rape next year, and 
while we are at it we may as well state 
the uses that can be made of it. 

First, as recommended for the last two 
years, we advise plowing up the weed 
patches, the feed lots, and any other kind 
‘of waste ground and sowing them to 
rape as early in the season as possible. 
Do not turn the hogs into it until it is a 
foot high, then turn them on and keep 
it eaten down during the summer. Do 
not let it be much higher than that, as 
rape, especially in the southern part of 
‘our territory, is apt to become unpalata- 
| ble when it becomes old. In the northern 
|section ‘this objection is not so great, It 
goes without saying that we do not ad- 
vise sowing rape outside of these lots 
where farmers do not have something to 
eat it. We do not believe in growing 
anything for which the farmer has no use 
}and of which he cannot make any use. 

Where farmers want pasturage from 
the middle of July until late in the fall, 
we advise sowing rape in oats or spring 
wheat where these are not seeded down 
to clover and timothy. We would not ad- 
vise sowing this with the oats but would 
drill in the oats and after they are three 
or four inches high sow rape and har- 
row it in with a light harrow. This har- 
rowing will not hurt the oats and will 
cover the rape seed and will insure sutfi- 
clent growth to enable it to furnish pas- 
ture after the oats are removed but not 
sufficient growth to interfere with the 
harvesting of the oats. 

In the southern section of our territory, 
say in southern and central Illinois and 
Missouri rape can be sown after winter 
wheat is removed where it has not been 
seeded down or where a stand has not 
been obtained. This will furnish pasture 
od hogs, sheep, or cattle, and plenty of 
| 
| 











it, 

Rape may be sown in orchards that 
|have been cultivated as young orchards 
| should be up until the middie of June. 
At the last cultivation rape can be sown 
and this will furnish a magnifichnt hog 
pasture, and if the orchards are coming 
into bearing will furnish a market for 
windfall and wormy apples to the benefit 
of the hogs, the orchard and the crop of 
apples in the neighborhood. 

Again rape may be sown in the corn at 
the last plowing. It will not make much 
growth where there is a large crop of 
corn, but that growth will be worth 2% 
cents per acre if it grows at all; 25 cents 
represents the cost of the seed. It will 
make considerable growth where there 
are missing hills or where for any reason 
there is no stand of corn and will furnish 
an excellent supplement to the dry corn- 
stalks where these are pastured. Where 
it is intended to cut up the corn, it would 
hardly pay, as the shocks are seldom re- 
moved in time to utilize the rape which 
will die when the ground becomes frozen 
solid, but not before, Of course we would 
not advise this where it is intended to 
seed the ground to winter wheat. 

It will be seen that there are plenty of 
places where a farmer can use rape and 
we consider it one of the most profitable 
catch crops that can be grown on the 
farm where the farmer has stock to con- 
sume it. Do not be afraid of Dwarf Bs- 
sex rape polluting the land. It is a bien- 
nial and will not stand the winters in any 
part of our territory except in Washing- 
ton, California. and probably southern 
Texas. 





A NEW HOG DISEASE. 





A dispatch from Columbia says that a 
strange disease which is killing hogs in 
Boone county. Mo., at an alarming rate, 
is puzzling the veterinarians. Hogs afe 
dying in every part of the county and no 
cure has been found. 

Fat hogs are attacked with a wheezing 
cough. which can be heard at a great d's- 
tance; they grow thin and finally die a 
few days after the disease sets in. The 
disease appears to be contagious, as it is 
spreading rapidly and exterminating 
whole herds with the rapidity of cholera. 

On examination the lungs of the dead 
hogs were found to be full of small white 
worms about the size of a sewing thread, 
and from one-quarter to seven-eighths of 





able to man’s mismanagement of her. 


an inch long. The lungs are practically 


filled with these worms and in some cas:s 
the worms attain much greater sige, 

When the disease first broke out it was 
thought by the veterinarians that it was 
caused by breathing worm eggs into the 
lungs, where they were hatched by the 
heat of the blood. Owing, however, to 
the great prevalence of the disease and 
the rapidity with which it is spreading, 
this theory has been abandoned, as the 
disease is evidently contagious. 

In some cases the hogs, whu.ie suffering 
from the disease, are extremely vicious, 
and will attack with great fury anything 


that comes in the way. They will also 
engage in bloody fights among them- 
selves, killing many in this way. 

The disease started near Deer Park, 


which is in the southeastern part of the 
county, and which is also the scene of the 
greatest losses. One man in that section 
lost # head in one day and many others 
lost as many. ° 
Owing to the rapid devastation of the 
disease and the large territory over which 
it is ravaging, no correct figures can be 
given as to the amount of loss, but con- 
servative hog growers place the figures 
at between 900 and 1,100 in Boone county 





alone, and Callaway county has, perhaps, 
lost an equally large amount 
BRISTLES. 
The bacon and hams must be produted 


on cheap food. Let the hogs utilize the 
clover pasture; 18 per cent less grain is 


BREEDING PERIOD OF SHEEP. 
To the old breeder of sheep but little 
can be said that will be new to him along 
the lines of the period ci gestation 
among sheep. Beginners wil! b« interest- 
ed in knowing some things in this con- 
nection which are probably too often 
kept from them by writers on this sub 
ject because there is a feeling that al! 
are posted. As a rule the ewe will b 
in breeding condition when her lamb is 
four to six months old, although this is 
not at all a certain indication of the arri 
val of the breeding season. The season 
of breeding with the sheep is only dur- 
ing the last half of the year with mos: 
breeds, says the “Live Stock Indicator,” 
although there are breeds that breed 
twice a year. This season usually begins 
soon after the first cool nights in August, 
if there are any, or as soon as the ewe 
begins to build up flesh after the rearing 
of a lamb. The ewe that does not raise 
a lamb is not much more liable to breed 


early than the one that has suckled a 
lamb until the proper season arrives 
The exact period of gestation with the 


ewe is twenty-one weeks, but it is more 
commonly figured at five months. | 

The great majority of sheep breed=rs | 
do not desire lambs to drop in the winter 
time, hence they keep the sexes wéll 
apart until such a time as to have the 
lambs drop in April or May. This is a 
very wise plan where no arrangements 
have been made for keeping the yeaning 





required for given gain when the hogs run 
on pasture, if but a three-quarter grain 
ration is given with the grass. The hogs 


gain practically the same amount per 
day as when given a full grain ration 
without the grass. 


Utilize the pumpkins, apples and other 
fruits and vegetables that are too often | 
wasted. The articles make capital food | 
for the swine and they are cheap and) 
abundant at this time of the year. Feed 
these succulent and bulky foods as a des- 
sert after the usual grain ration has been | 
eaten. They will not interfere with the 
amount of grain consumed, but will in- 
creace the appetite and tone the system. 
If the coarse foods are fed before the | 
grain the swine will fill on these and not 
eat much grain. 

Let the pigs in the ®rchard after apple 
picking, to gather the fallen fruit. 
Provide each pig pasture with a good | 
shelter and nest. The pig likes to sleep, 
outside on clear nights, but when a cold 
rain comes he likes to be where it is 
warm and dry. 

Hogs will grunt their satisfaction over a 
pumpkin feast. When fed pumpkins less 
corn is required and they eat their corn 
with a better relish, it seems. 

A variety in his diet suits the hog. He 
will eagerly devour small, unsalable pota- 
toes and apples if given a chance.—Farm 
Journal. 


The Shepherd | 


EXPERIENCE WITH ANGORAS. | 








For the information of persons living in 
eastern Kansas I wish to say that after 
two summers pasturing on native grass 


with Angora goats, I am pleased to say | 
that the grass has thickened up and all | 
the weeds on my place are nearly enter | 
minated. This statement will scarcely be | 
credited as strictly true by sheepmen. I | 
have been in the sheep and cattle business | 
for years and know whereof I speak. The 
goat being a browser, does not bite the 
grass close off to the’ground, but takes 
the ends of the weeds. The iron weed and 
golden rod can be utilized by pasturing 
with Angora goats, and thus a profit can 
be made from a pest. Goats will do well 
on weeds and grass and the idea they 
must have brush is a mistake. 

For those who question the profit which 
ean be made from the Angora industry, 
I wish also to state that I received 38c 
net per pound for all of the 200 fleeces 
which I sheared and they averaged nearly 
four pounds. I am not in a position to 
know whether this is considered a good 
price and a good yield, but I do know 
that it pays. Many of the fleeces weighed 
from five to seven pounds. Lice seem to 
be the most troublesome disease, I find 
that any wire fence which contains # 
square hole or mesh objectionable, as it 
allows the goat to put its head through 
the hole, but because of the horns the 
goat cannot get his head out again. Barb- 


ed wire wastes some valuable mohair, 
and spoils the appearance of _ the 
goat. Lice also hurts the mohair. 


Much material is pulled out by the feet 
and horns of the goat while they are 
scratching for the pest. The goats also 
get poor and the mohair loses its lustre. 
The lice can be killed by dipping. 

I also find that the goat needs more 
room than the sheep in winter, as he is 
more selfish and quarrelsome. Many 


ewes in a warm place during that season, 


| The whole business of early lambs hinges 


on this very thing. No warm stable for 
ewes, no winter lambs. Two lambs drop- 
ped in February are worth three lambs 
dropped in May, and yet there are those 





| who can make the May lamb come right 


along and be a close peer of his February 
brother. 

The February lamb has the advantage 
over the May lamb in his ability to resist 
the ravages of the stomach worm which 
usually appears the latter part of June 
and July, but whose presence is not ap- 
parent until the month of August. This 
is an advantage that is worth something 
to the breeder where this parasite is 
prevalent. 

It is far better to have lambs come lat- 
er and be subjected to the dangers of the 
stomach worm than to have them come 
into the world in the winter without hay- 
ing any means of protecting them from 
the storms which are prevalent then. 
There is a possible chance that a lamb 
will escape the parasites, but there is no 
chance for a lamb to live when exposed 
to winter weather during the first few 
hours of its life. We have tried both 


| methods and have found out from bitter 


experience which is the better plan. We 
lost enough lambs in one night during a 


| raging storm to build a good barn and 


we did not have to have the second dose 
to be convinced of this fact. If it is 
thought best to have winter lambs the 
stock sheep can be given less warm 
quarters and the warm quarters can be 
used for breeding ewes at lambing time. 
No adult sheep needs a warm place for 
herself if kept dry. Her wool will be 
sufficient protection from the cold, and 
the same may be said of the lamb that 
has attained the age of several weeks. 
Keep adult sheep dry and they will keep 
warm. Keep lambs warm while very 
young and they will pull through if other 
conditions are regular. 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


The question of receiving the highest 
profit possible in sheep raising is not al- 
ways answered alike by practical exper- 
jence, for while some can and do make 
wool growing pay, there are others who 
barely make this pay for the cost of the 
feed. Of course if we can raise sheep so 
that the wool will pay for all the cost of 
raising the animals to a marketable state 
there is actual profit of a high order in 
selling the mutton, says 8. T. Mainwring, 
one of Ohio's leading breeders in ‘The 
Farmers’ Call." 

In fact, a good many sheep breeders aim 
to do this, but the present tendencies in 
meat consumption hardly make this pos- 
sible. The market demand is for young 
sheep or lambs and not for old mutton. 
The latter does not bring a good price in 
the market, and the demand is so limited 
at times that the markets are giutted 
with old mutton. 

A good many lambs are held too long 
before being sold to make the profits as 
large as they should be. It should be re- 
membered that the lambs should be sold 
when weighing between sixty and seventy 
pounds, for after that period they will 
degenerate in value so far as marketmen 


are concerned. Nearly all the food fed 
after that period will prove waste. It 
will be impossible to get it back in mut- 
ton, for the price of old lambs will de 
crease faster than they will gain in 
weight. By selling the lambs at once 


and putting some of the ready money im- 
mediately into producing ewes the flock 


does abort where goats are crowded. 


Tal-| will be increased in a short time. 


It is 


89 believe that many kids ure lost before 
shearing time by reason of the kids tak- 
ing into their stomachs the long hair clos» 
to the teat of the mother. Gagging over- 
comes this to a limited extent, but much 
more care is required in looking after the 
little ones before shearing than after. The 
careless, shiftiess, lazy farmer who is 
accustomed to let his cattle hustle tor | 
themselves had better not try the new in- } 
dustry. On the other hand the carefui. | 
humane, vigilant cattleman who believes 
that shelter is equal to feed in bringing 
his herd through the winter will find 
the Angora goat business both pleasant 
and profitable—J. W. Troutman in 
American Angora. 








Water under foot is a great detriment 
to sheep growing, hence it is best to keep 
sheep away from low, wet pasture. 

No breeder has been able to raise all 
good sheep even from the most distin- 
guished sires and dams that ever lived. 








by this system of constant breeding and 
quick turning over the money that the 
sheepmen must expect his large profits. 
The wool after all is only of secondary 
importance, except on the great western 
ranges, where the cost of food is purely 
nominal, and a thousand sheep can be 
kept with only a little more difficulty than 
is required for a hundred on cultivated 
farms. 

AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 

The following is from a late bulletin of 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station on 
sheep breeding and lambs of various 
breeds: 

“Southdown ewes dropped 78 per cent 
of strong lambs while the Shropshire 
ewes dropped 59 per cent. The Shrop-Me- 
rinos 73.4 per cent and the Dorset-Shrops 
@ per cent of strong lambs, the latter be- 
ing but a trifie ahead of the Shropshires. 
The Shrop-Merinos, however, have the 
smallest percentageof weak lambs, which 
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The Jas. Boss Stiffened 
Gold Watch Case is made of 
two layers of Solid Gold with 


a iayer of Stiffening Metal between 
welded and rolled together intoone solid 
sheet of metal. The Jas. Boss Case is a 
Solid Gold Case for all practical purposes. 


Stiffening Metal simply adds 


strength and durability. The Boss Case 
is guaranteed for 25 years by the largest 
watch case makers in the world, who have 
been making it for a full half century. 


Boss has the Ke 


Sash stamnged inside. Ask any dealer to 
show you one. 
telling the whole story. 

The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 
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ciations; best location for hog raising: select 
ing a breed; what constitutes a onaitte 
the farmer; value of a good boar; 


the runt pig 
anatomy of the hog (fully illustrated); dis 
eases and treatment, etc., etc, 


It Costs Nothing to Feed My Remedy 


when my Yemedy is fed as a preventi 
aremedy, Write for terms, “4 


growi 


MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


Prevents and Cures Disease. 


Book ‘‘Care of 
Hogs"’ free. Ten- 
foot Dipping Tank 
$13.50, f. o. b. 
Kansas City 


MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
Kills Lice and Cures Mange. 


FREE! New 


copy of the new, rewised and enls iti 
j ; ong nT enlarged edition of 
ey ~- who mentions this paper when writing. 
few of the many important subjects that 
- aercnehty ——— this valuable book 
$ iptions and illustrations of the 
leading breeds of swine; swine-record asso- 


og for 
rth value of a 

+ img; care of the sow; rearing 
all pigs; fecundity of sows; practical foods. 
when to market; inbreeding: 


as it will pay for itself many times over by the extra flesh it wi i 
i . , sh it will prc 
Twenty-olx years ugequaled success. It isa REM EDY—not a a ee ue ee 
out signature of Dr. Haas on each package or can label, ; 


I PAY FOR ALI, HOGS THAT DIE 


ve. This is the strongest reliable guarantee ever given 


JOS. HAAS, V. S., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





to study these subjects. 
siastic advocate of the use of Black-Draught 
Stock and Poultry Medicine. 
following letter unsolicited : 


up in tin cans, is the best we have ever 





HOG BOOK 


will be sent free to any hog-raiser on 
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“The Hog Medicine 
of the World.” 


OC."’ HALL as be is known by the citi- 
zens of Adrian, Mo., keeps a drug 
store in that prosperous town. Dr. 
Hall is a leading citizen in the 


place, and is greatly interested in stock rais- 
ing and agricultural topics. As Adrian is in 
the midst of a great hog raising and corn 


belt he has abundant opportunity 
He is an enthu- 


He writes the 


All dealers sell 25c cans of Black-Draught Stock and Poultry Medicine. 


MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


Removes Worms and Makes Flesh. 


THE ORIGINAL HOG DIP AND FEED, 


At Dealers, or 
Trial Galion 
Express 

Paid, 

$2.50, 


PREPARED EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOGS. 


MOORE CHEM. & MFG. CO., 


1501 Genesee St., Kansas City, Mo, 











SHORTHORNS AND 
4th, 137625. Dam Wild Byes 
Duke Oxford, year roan bull 
Kirklevin; 


44th by 
n Duke of Wooddale 


an.. 
Duke of Wooddale, 
35-year-old Herd Boar Lord Charmer 24, 54996, 
28 year and spring Gilts, mostly by Lord Charm 
being bred to Lord Lee, 
Peabody, a Gentry bred pig of great promis 
This offering is cf goo 
Call on or address 


PEABODY FARM, 
BERKSHIRES for sale. 
Waterloo Duke, 66,413, 
by Duke of Lawndale 4 


Year Bull, Red, yy Duke of Lawndale 
tracing to Imp. Wild Se Mth by iéth. 


th, dam mstance of Peabody 8th, by the 61,000 


Jan 2, Roan Bull by Duke of Lawndale 4th, dam Countess of Peabody 9th by Kirklevington 


. dom Ohovener 48th by Longfellow. 
er . 
arris and McMahan’s Champion Show Boar this year and Premier Duke of 


Dams, Duchess, Lee and Nora Sows and are 


2. 
quality and is worthy the attention of any one wanting anything is this line. 
J. K. KING 


Marshall, Mo. 








reasonable fee. 


Top Poland-China Boars. 


Three choice fall Boars and a number of March and April Boars sired by these Top Boars: Ohief 
8. Victor, T. O. 8. U. 8. 24, One Price and Dewey Bxpress. This offering is the largest, growthiest pigs 
I ever raised; lots of site, with quality and heavy bone. I can recommend them, I will treat you fair. 
Write or call and see them. I will take afew high bred top sows to the service of Dewey Express ata 


M. RICH, Flanagan, Il. 








. POLAND CHINAS 

















Best breeding and individuality. Bar! ri 
rected 27156 and Sunshine Ohiet 27165 tor sale at tengou 


30 mi. E, K. C. 


Pigs, both sexes by Chief Holipse 22499, cor- 
le prites. Address 4 o 


&. BE. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 
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would in average vitality of lambs at 
birth make them practically the equals 
of the Southdowns. The Shropshires, 


however, of the breeds and crosses men- 
tioned show the least vitality in their 
lambs at birth. 

“The Shropshire ewes were found to be 
easily in the lead in percentage increase 
for the three years above mentioned, 
with the Shrop-Merinos a close second. 
As 19 per cent of the lambs dropped by 
Shropshire ewes were triplets this may in 
some measure account for the large per- 
centage of weak lambs from the ewes of 
this breed, though the Shrop-Merino ewes 
with 15 per cent of triplet lambs had the 
smallest percentage of weak lambs of 
any of the breeds or crosses. None of 
the Southdown ewes gave birth to trip- 
lets, though the ewes of this breed gave 
the largest percentage of twins of any 
breed or cross. It will also be noticed 
that 13.3 per cent of the whole number 
droppsd were triplets, 19.1 per cent were 





singles and 67.6 per cent, or over two- 
thirds of the whole number, were twin | 
lambs. | 

“Single lambs are much larger at birth | 
on the average than twins and twins are | 
much larger than triplets, the difference | 
in average weight between single and 
twin lambs being 1.44 pounds and between 
single and triplet lambs a difference of 
2.16 pounds, yet from lamb feeding ex- 
periments conducted at his station (i6th 
Ann, Rep., p. 51) it was found that until 
weaning time twins made equally as 
good gains as single lambs.” 





Sheep feeding in Montana is assuming 
large proportions. They are fed 60 days 
on alfalfa, and then topped out for 30 days 
before marketing. Over 200,000 were thus 
fed last winter on the Yellowstone ..iver, 








and 30,000 on Milk River. 
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WOR M Powders 


Fed to Millions Annually. 
Equally gr df -rallanrimals, Standard remedy 
B years. Sib. pkt. 5ve., 100b. pkt, 1.00. 
F. 8. BURCH & Cr., 144 Wineis $t., Chieage. 
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SHEEP NOTES. 





The ram needs to be changed every two 


years at least and fresh blood infused 
into the flock. 
Those who say that sheep do not pay, 


never kept a paying kind or gave them 
the proper attention. 

If you want good, strong lambs, feed 
the ewes right. You can’t expect strong 
lambs from weak ewes. 

When you buy a sheep for breeding 
purposes endeavor to get one that is bet- 
ter than the best in your flock. 

Wool is a product from feeding. the 
same as flesh, and a flock must be well 
fed to produce thé most wool. 

A lamb that has become chilled is very 
likely to become constipated, especially 
after the warm bath treatment. 

It is not good policy to feed well and 
give good shelter and then allow our 
sheep to drink ice water and cool off. 
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The Markets 





WHEAT—No. 2 red at 71@Ti\%ec EB. side 
and quotable at 7c W. side; No. 3 red at 
68@69c W. and 68%@69%c E. side; No. 4 at 
bbc to 60c; No. 2 hard at 694@70c, and or- 
dinary quotable at 67c; 


Skd. in elevator: No 
at 66c; No. 4 at @ec. 


CORN—Mixed yellow and white at 4ic | 


for No mainly at 424%@48c for No.’3 and 
26@40c for No. 4 del. to or in the house. 
All this is for delivery on Dec. contract, 


where the corn grades No. 2 on delivery. 
An exporter, too, No, 3, destination 
weights, at 44c, and a few cars otherwise 


sold at 43@43%4c for No. 3. 
OATS—No. 2 at 34%c; No. 3 at 23@33%4c; 


No. 2 white at 35%c; No. 3 white at 34@85c; 
No. 4 white at 324%@35c, latter fancy 
RYE—At 44@48%c. 
BARLEY—At about 48@éic 
FLAXSEED—Nominal a $1.11@1.12 
BRAN—Eastern shippers holding off for 
lower prices because of the advance in 
freight, but their bids for bran at 67c in 


large and 68c in small sks., E. trk, basis 


fail to purchase, as mills well sold ahead, 
and will not name a setiing price below 
Wc in large sks. A car mixed feed in 100s 
sold FE. side at 73%4c, At mill bran sells 
at 70@73c and ships at 8@9%0c. 


BUCK WHEAT—Eastern at 95.6096. 

HAY—Timothy on E. side—Choice at $15; 
No, 1 $13914.50; No. 2 $12@13; lower grades 
at $8@19. Clover $13 for choice, $12@12.50 
for No. 1, $10@11 for No. 2; light clover 
mixed $10@i: and heavy $6@9. Prairie on 
W. side: No. 1 $11@11.50; No. 2 $10@11 


STRAW —Wheat $5; rye $6.50 for new and 
$7@8 for old. 
BUTTER—Firm. Creamery Extra 29¢; 


firsts 25@26; seconds 22@23c. Dairy—Extra 
21@22c; firsts 18@19%c; grease 
packed—Extra 18@20c; firsts 17@18. Coun- 
try—Choice fresh 16c; poor to fair 10@l5c, 
Renovated—Good 20@22c. 


4a@5 


COTTON—Spot market quiet; ordinary, 
6 l1-16c; good ordinary, 7 5-l6c; low mid- 
dling, 7%c; middling, 8c; good middling, 
8%c; middling fair, Sc. Tinges and 
stains 4@%e off white 

WOOL—Missouri and I[linois—medium 


combings and cloth mxd., 19%%%@20; clothing 
18%@19; low and braid 17%@18; burry and 
clear mixed 17@17%; burry 156@15%; hard 
burry 11@12; light fine 18@18%; heavy fine 
13@15; light lamb 17%@18; heavy and 
coarse lamb 154@16 

LIVE POULTRY—Staggy young roost- 
ers 9c; chickens, old hens and heavy young 
9c; old roosters 5c; broilers, 2-lb. and un- 


der, 10%c; turkeys l@lic Ducks = 12e. 
Geese % Live pigeons and squabs, per 
doz., 75c 

BEESW AX—Quiet a 2%%c per Ib, for 
prime. 


HONEY—Quote: Comb—Dark at 10@llic; 
choice at 13@14c; choice Colorado white at 
14@16c, or at $.25@3.75 per case. Extract- 
ed and strained—Southern in bbls. a 5%@ 
fc; in cans 64@6%c; California in cans at 
T@74ce. 

HOPS—New—New York at 35@38c; West- 
ern at 30@32c; Bavarian at 45@47c. 

BEANS AND PEAS—Quote, from store: 
White $2.35@2.40 for machine-picked. Dried 
green peas—Scotch at $1.70; split peas at 
$2; blackeye at $2.25; California pink (per 





Ib.) at 34@ic; New York kidney 6c; Lima 
beans 5c; lentils 4%c. 
BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Per 


ton; Fair $55@60; common $40@50; choice 
at $65@75. 

POP CORN—Selling on cob at $1 to $1.10 
per 100 lbs. for pearl; mixed at @c to Tic. 

PECANS—5!2.@6' oc 

PEANUTS—Red 1%4@2c; white 24@2%c. 

WALNUTS—Selling at 40c per bu.; Cali- 
fornia a 10@10%c for hard shell and 10%@ 
10%c for soft shell. 

CIDER—$3.50@$6.50 per bbl. 

HICKORY NUTS—Sic; large $1.25@$1.50 
shellbark. 

SORG. CANE SEED—9c per 100 Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime at 22@24c per gal. 

DRIED FRUIT—Evaporated rings at 4c | 
to 5c; sun-dried quarters 4c sun- 
dried peaches 2@2%c. 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New 
maple sugar 8@l2c per lb.; Canadian 13c; 
maple syrup 60@9c per gal. 


to 5e; 


GRASS SEED—Timothy at $2.90@8.40; | 
clover at $7.50@10; new red top at $1.25@6. | 


APPLES—Per bbl.: Ben Davis, poor, $1; | 
fair to good $1.40@1.50; choice, $1.60@1.%, | 
and fancy up to 8; winesaps, poor, $1@ | 
1.2 and choice to fancy $1.75@2.25; willow | 
twig and Roman Beauty $1.50@2.0; other | 
varieties from $1.50 to $2.50, according to 
condition. Bulk at $1@1.25 per bbl. on crx, | 

GRAPES—Catawba at 20@2ic for pony | 
basket for choice. 


PEARS—Keifer$8@$3.50 per bbl. choice. 
CRANBERRIES—Jersey in a jobbing | 


way at $8@8.25 a bbl. Late varieties at | 
$8.50@9. 

POTATOES—Northern on trk. offered at | 
44@48c for common to fair to 45@50c for 
choice to fancy white stock; poor stock 
less; Nebraska and Towa early Ohio 100 | 
46c. | 
ONIONS—Northern red at 656@70c s cke1 
to 68@65e del.; yellow 58c; North Missouri | 
at 35@45c, according to condition; white | 
H@70c. 

SWEET POTATOES-—Bermuda at 70c; 
Nansemond at 70@80c for yellow to 85@9c 
for red; queen a 60@65c per bu, box. 

HORSES—The market opened with a 
much lighter run than on Monday a week | 
ago, a result due to a combination of 
forces. but principally to the reason that 
the close of the trade last week was not | 
encouraging. Horses are so high in the} 
country that consignors will not take the 
chances on anything but a promising mar- 
ket, and a fluctuation has now more effect 
upon supplies than ever. At any rate, the 
trade this week starts out irregularly. | 
There is lack of substantial demand,which | 
is absolutely necessary at this time to 
produce an active market, and with the 
Eastern trade also acting in a backward 
way the shortcomings of the demand are 
doubled. There was little of competitive 
energy expressed in the opening market 
for the week. Supplies, as to quality, were | 
fair, but no class of offerings seemed to | 
enlist keen activity from the demand. 
Trade moved along in a moderately ac- 
tive way, the few Southern buyers who 
were on the market buying with decided 
conservatism. The reason of the lack of 
greater demand at this time is laid to the 
fault of the approaching holiday season. 
At the present time the market is on a 
steady basis with the week before last, 
which is equivalent to a $5 to $10 reduc- 
tion from the earlier part of November. 

MULES—When the mule market opened 
Monday morning, there were few outside 
buyers on the market, but there did not 
seem to be any disposition on their part to 
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from now untit Christmas will 
be found a free game, amusing 
and instructive—s5o different 
kinds. 


year, and last year was a record-breaker 
as regards drouth, but alfalfa is the 
greatest drouth resister I’ve ever known, 
and farmers and stockmen can depend 
upon it. 

The eleventh report of our Agricultural 
Experiment Station, extending from 1901 
| to 192, says regarding the alfalfa crap: 
“The farmer who knows the true value 
lof alfalfa and has the ability to raise it 
lhas a great advantage over his fellows 
who do not. The time is not far distant 
when the greatest factor in determining 
the value of a farm will be its adaptabil- 
ity for growing alfalfa. Under no condi- 
tions nor with any combination of feeds 
where alfalfa is not included, can the 
animal products of the farm be produced 
at the minimum cost, be they beef, pork, 
wool, mutton or dairy products. The al- 
falfa crop of 1901 sold as hay in the win- 
ter market at a cash value of $30 to $40 
per acre. Where properly utilized it has 
returned a greater value than the above 
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drawback to the mule trade, The scarcity 
in the country makes them high at mar- 
ket. and when buyers come from the East 
and South they 
purchase at all. It was hardly as favor- 
able an opening as last week, at least the 
symptoms did not appear as good, With 


only about four carloads on the commis 


sion market, the opening was reported 
very slow, as there was nothing in the 
working of the outside market to com- 


municate a feeling of activity to 
hand arrivals. Very few sales were made 
up to noon, dealers being indifferent, and 
rather preferring to await what the 
Southern and Eastern demands would 
bring forth, 

ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON FOURTH 

PAGE. 

DE SOTO FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Institute held in De Soto 
was most interesting and well 
The* program provided a va- 


The Farmers’ 
Nov. 21-22, 


attended, 


ried selection of subjects, which were 
ably handled. Among those who contrib- 
uted towards making this meeting a 


great success were the following: 
Lawson, who made 
come; Hon H. H. 
with a graceful 
De Soto; 
sourt 


Mayor 
the address of wel- 

Weaner responded 
tribute to the town of 
Prof. C. H. Eckles of the Mis- 
Agricultural College spoke on 
“Feeding and Care of the Dairy Herd, 
and the Value of Ensilage,’’ and was 
most instructive in every detail; Prof. R. 
W. Clothier of the Cape Girardeau Nor- 


mal School gave a comprehensive talk 
on growing alfalfa; Prof. Duncan of 
North Carolina spoke upon the need of 
fertilizing; Dr. D. F. Lucky, State Vet- 
erinarian, had for his subject ‘‘Contag- 
ious Diseases Among Live Stock;"’ Dr. J. 


(. Whitten, Horticulturist of the State 
Experiment Station, had a very instruct- 
“Orchards,"’ and Dr. Det- 
wiler of the State Board of Health gave 
a scientific exposition of the methods of 
checking bacterial growth and the rela- 
tion of water to disease. 

Farmers who failed to 
opportunity of receiving 
information 


ive address on 


lost an 
practical 


attend 
much 


OKLAHOMA NOTES: ALFALFA AND 
OTHER CROPS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I've “riz” up 
to let your readers know I'm still in the 
land of the “‘livin’,”’ and helping to hold 
down our little sand hill claim, which 
has given fair returns for labor invested 
We have exceedingly busy 
since we came here; but I believe this 
year has been the very 


been 


| ever had. 


We raised about eight acres of cotton, 
and old cotton farmers say it takes just 
thirteen months of one year to complete 
a cotton crop. We could not, however, 
give all of our time to this crop, as we 
had thirty acres of corn and seven acres 


,} of good wheat, which we are now feeding 


to our poultry. We have mowed our al- 
falfa four times, getting a good yield 
each time; besides our truck patches, 
which have required their share of labor 
and time. 

To return to the cotton subject. Our 
hardest task is before us now, as we 
have still two bales in the patch to gath- 
er, that is, if it ever stops raining long 
allow it to open and the 
ground to dry. It is now the 28d of No- 
vember, and the greater part of our corn 
is not gathered. These delays make one 
tired, but there is no way out of them 
except waiting ‘‘till the clouds roll by,” 
and then hire sufficient force to wind up 
the business in a short time. We have, 
up to the present time, sold four bales for 
$175.05, and our expenses were $30.78, leav- 
ing a margin of $144.27, which pays well 
for the part we have taken in the work 
of making and gathering the crop. As 
more or less of the cotton still in the 
is damaged, we do not expect to 
realize as much from it as we did on what 
we have sold, and do not think we will 
get more than $16.00 per acre. It is our 


| intention to plant twenty or thirty acres 
| next year, mostly on new ground, so that 


the labor will not be as great as if plant- 
However, we do not 
intend to go into cotton raising as a busi- 
ness, but will continue to diversify our 
crops, and raise as many cattle and hogs 


|as we can care for. 


At this writing we have thirteen head 
of cattle and twenty-one head of hogs, 
all doing nicely, but we could feed more, 
as we will have a surplus of feed, which, 
however, we can sell to advantage. 

We think our alfalfa has been our best 


|investment this year, as from four acres 


we have cut twenty-two tons, or hired it 
cut at sixty-five cents per acre, four 
times; which makes the expense of cut- 
ting $10.40. At the rate of $ per ton the 


| alfalfa was worth $132 minus the expense 


would leave us a clean profit of $121.60, or 
$30.40 per acre. This very nearly doubles 
the cotton profit, with the advantage of 
growing it with less labor and its being a 
Now it is six inches 
high, making a fine pasture for all our 
stock. including about twenty head of 
hogs. This crop was seeded two years 
ago last April on a black, rich, deep bot- 
tom soil. The soil was well broken and 
then harrowed until every clod was thor- 
oughly pulverized and then reworked by 
reversing the all-steel lever harrow. The 
result was a perfect seed bed, and the 
seed was sowed by hand broadcast, twen- 
ty pounds per acre. After harrowing and 
dragging we let Providence do the rest. 
There was plenty of rain to bring the 
seed up to a fine strong head and keep it 
growing, We cut it three times the first 


are surprised at the high | 
figures asked and are often unwilling to/| 


first- | 


ever | 


busiest one we | 


|enemy. Still it rains, and from an all day’s 
| fog and drizzle it has gradually drifted 
| into a regular downpour, with prospects 
of its lasting throughout the night. How 
glad we will be to see the sun again. Its 
bright rays will indeed be welcomed by 
both man and beast. 

| We have had no cold as yet. and 
my garden and flowers are as bright as 
one could wish, but I must soon bid them 
la last farewell, as their beauty will soon 
| only be a memory 

| IT read Ina May's ‘“‘Huskin’ Bee” with | 
growing interest, as I never attended an 
oceasion of that kind and I think she 
deserved the prize. I look forward each 


eat, wear or use. 
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son is a man possessed of characteristics 
akin to Bible biographers. It availed not 
that David oceupicd the throne. The 
facts of his life would—must be given. 
Achan, in Israel's camp, and Ananias and 
Sapphira among the early disciples, were 
treated with equa! fairness. How unlike 





some biographies of our time. Lawson 
is excused (for his candor). 
P. 8. GARMAN, 


Lawrenceburg, Tenn, 


CRAWFORD CO. (KANSAS) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As you have 





| week for the coming of the best farm pa- 
| per published—the RURAL WORLD—and 
should we miss a copy there would be 
| considerable disappointment ranifested 
Next Thursday will be Thanksgiving. | 
j}and I hope all feel as I do—that each one 
|of us has much to be thankful for, and | 
feel this not only on special days, but all | 
the time “A. GREENER.” 
Okla. } 


Cleveland Co., 
ANOTHER MISSOURIAN AT HOME. | 
| ies | 
| Kditor 
| finished 
jletter in the 


RURAL WORLD I 
reading Mr 
RURAL 


have just 
Lawson's 


for Nov. 


Thomas 
WORLD 





26, and [ want to congratulate him most 
heartily for it, as it is so true to life. We 
have, I think, one of the best states in; 
the Union, but it contains too many 





mossback farmers with their scrub cat- 
| the, razorback hogs and fogy methods of 
farming this rich soil. 

Too many of our farmers devote too | 
much time to politics and trashy litera- | 
ture and wholly neglect agricultural jour- 
nals and books. Too many 
nothing themselves, try to discourage 
and retard the good others would do. 
However, this class of farmers must van- 
ish and give place to men of brains and 
energy who are making our dear old state 
foremost in the Union. 

[ am glad to say that I am a 
sourlan, born and raised right 
Lawrence county, and it 
best fruit and mineral regions on the 
globe. Many of our young men have left 
the farm for the city; but it frequently 
happens that, like the prodigal son, they 
are glad to return to their old home. I 
read a short sketch in the RURAL 
WCRLD not long since, entitled “Stick 
to the Bush," which can be applied to 
there young men who too often leave a 
full bush of fruit before they have fin- 
ished it; or, rather, leave the dear old 
; hom: expecting something better. Young 
man, my advice is to stick to the bush— 
| home, sweet home. 
Let us hear from 
| again E. N. 
| 


men who do 


Mis- 
here in 


| is one of the 





Brother Lawson 
HENDRIX. 
Marionville, Mo. 


TENNESSEE NOTES. 
WORLD: The weekly 
of your valuable paper are more 
and more appreciated as the days come 
and go. 

The Nov. 26 issue is especially good and 
instructive. The study of the warmly 
appreciated man, Henry Shaw, and his 
beneficent work during a long and use- 
ful life, full of good deeds, is an inspira- 
tion even to a man of age and decrepi- 
tude like myself. 

Prof. Mumford struck a happy note in 
the music of farm life in “Education for 
the Farmer;"’ but it is a fact greatly to 
be regretted that in these days when tne 
very best of agricultural literature is al- 
most thrust into our very brains, the 
majority of the farmers of our country, 
which is a land of such astounding pos- 
sibilities, still cling to old methods and 
preconceived notions so as to make the 
work of dislodging them an arduous 
task. However, it can and must be 
done. And I am glad to say that it is 
being done. 

True, the process is laborious and the 
Steps forward are made slowly. But to 
every observing mind the fact is patent 
that the efforts of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD are making themselves felt 
more and more as the years come and 
go. The same may also be said of other 
agricultural journals of like character. 
While we progress slowly, the advance 
made is of inestimable value to our great 
and beloved country. 


Editor RURAL 
visits 


“Water dropping day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away.” 


And the same is true regarding our et- 
forts to improve the conditions of farm 
life among our fellow-men. 

Here an apostolic injunction is in point: 
“Let us not weary in well-doing for, in 
due time, we shall reap if we faint not.” 
Our success pivots upon the last sen- 
tence of this inspired word of encourage- 
ment. I beseech you then, brother farm- 
ers, “suffer the word of exhortation.” 

“Some Odd Notes,” from our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Lyon, contain much that is 
good. and his “Notes From an Ohio 
Farm” are always helpful. 

Mr. Lawson gives a rather gloomy pic- 
ture of the farm element now in the as- 
cendency in “Grand Old Missouri.” Mr. 
Lawson is to be commended for his evi- 
dent candor. In converting some people 
from the “error of their ways,” they 
must be hit, and hit hard. What else 
could avail among a people whose hearts 
are set “like a flint” to tread “the way 
their fathers trod.’’ Then, too, Mr. Law- 
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not heard from Crawford county for 
quite a while, I will pen you a few 
lines. We have had a very wet season, 
that corn could not be cultivated 
as it should have been. Some fields were 
cultivated onee consequently the 
corn is poor on this ground, but where 
the corn could be cultivated three or four 
crop is a good one. I hear 
some talk of 50 to 75 bushels to the acre, 


so wet 


only, 


so we have a good average crop after all. 
The hay crop was good, but considerabie 
of the timothy died out from the effects 
of drouth a year ago 

Next comes the wheat, which was a 
most excelient efop could it have been 


cut; it was so wet that people could not 
get in the fields, consequently there was 
much of it lost. Some farmers got their 
crop all cut, some lost five or ten acres, 
some 40 to 50, and | know one man that 
lost 140 acres that would have yielded 
from 20 to ® bushels to the acre. The 
wet weather has caused a great loss to 
farmers of our county. T hear men say 
they made more money during the drouth 
a year ago than they did this year, but I 
know that I did not. although I lost con- 
siderable this year for the want of help. 
I don’t know what the farmers of this 
country will do for hired help; it seems 
they can’t be had for love or money. This 
is the only fault I find with the great 
prosperity we enjoy; but we should not 
expect everything perfect. There is a 
great deal of real estate chang'ng hands 
in this county at advanced rates. 

Stock of all kinds is looking well, but 
stock cattle are selling rather low, Plenty 
‘or sale, but not many buyers. Hogs are 
a little scarce, but no cholera to speak 
of. Horses are in good demand. espe- 
cially heavy draft, the heavier the bet- 
ter. Butter and eggs are bringing good 


prices. Butter fat at the creameries will 
realize 24c this month: eggs, %e; pota- 
toes, 40c. We had a Farmers’ Institute 
at Girard. The attendance was very 
good, although there are a great many 
farmers that did not have time to at- 


tend who should have been there. There 
were a number of papers read on differ- 
ent subjects. Your humble scribe read a 
paper, “Question: Is the Creamery a 
Benefit to the Farmer?” There were also 
two professors present from the Agricul- 
tural College of Manhattan. All present 
enjoyed a good time. 

Girard, Kan. H. N. HOLDEMAN. 

THANKSGIVING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The melan- 
choly, rainy days have come and it is too 
wet for outdoor work so I shall write up 
a few items and Thanksgiving reflections 
for the RURAL WORLD. 

We have had a very mild dry autumn 
no heavy frosts in this locality yet. Fall 
wheat is looking well, though the Hessian 
fly hurt it some. Corn, potatoes, turnips, 
ete., are being being gathered and are 
making a fair yield. Taking all in all 
we have fair to good all round crops this 
year and have every reason to celebrate 
with joy the Thanksgiving of 1902. What 
a contrast to the same anniversary in 
191, when the drouth plague smote our 
fair land and how awful it would be had 
the Providence of God allowed the great 
drouth to continue this year as some pes- 
simists foretold! Alas, one shudders to 
think of it. 

Periods of adversity and misfortune are 
quite often as useful and salutory for a 
nation as an individual. When a people 
grow good crops and reap big harvests 
regularly they fail to properly appreciate 
the heaven-sent blessings and God is very 
jealous of all His gifts even those of Na- 
ture. Therefore He sometimes allows the 
fruits of the earth to wither and its 
springs to dry to show His supreme do- 
minion over us, His creatures, and make 
us more thankful for the rains and har- 
vests when they come. 

The idea of setting apart a day of 
Thanksgiving each year to be observed by 
the people is not new. The ancient Jews 
had a feast corresponding to our modern 
Thanksgiving. According to the law 
the Jews had to repair to the Temple of 
Jerusalem three times each year. The 
first was the Pasch or feast of unleavened 
bread, and corresponded to our Haster. 
This was the greatest of them all. The 
second was the feast of weeks, corres- 
ponding to our Pentacost or Whitsuntide. 
The third was the feast of tabernacles 
and was celebrated with much light- 
heartedness and merriment when they 
gathered in the harvest and “the fruits 
of the barn-floor and the wine-press.”’ 
This latter feast was typical of our 
Thanksgiving. 

We read in our American history of 
how the Puritan colonists of Massachu- 
setts were reduced to @ diet of fish and 
water during the famine of 1623. Elder 
Brewster sucked clam shells for susten- 
ance and even in such straitened circum- 
stances was wont to give thanks to the 
Lord who had “given them to suck of che 
abundance of the seag and of the treas- 
ures hid in the sands.” 








i ~ Chicago. 





As a nation we ought to be thankful 











for our abundant harvests, our immunity 
from plague, famine, war or any great 
national calamity, for the peace and 
healthy development in our New +’osses- 
sions and the happy termination of the 
great coal strike. We should also rejoice 
exceedingly that our President was spared 
in the late trolley car accident in Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

Individually we all have much reason 
to give special thanks. It is certainly a 
very great privilege to be living in the 
greatest age this planet has yet known 
and have our waking senses quickened 
and warmed by the soft red glow of the 
rising sun of the twentieth century. 

Man's knowledge of the laws of nature 
and his empire over the forces of matter 
was never more complete. This results 
in countless conveniences and luxuries 
prepared for our daily use. The wealthy 
can build up an earthly paradise from 
the material at hand and even the poor 
eannot fail to receive more or less bene- 
fit directly or !ndirectly from tne mater- 
ial progress in which all are immersed. 

The human intellect has a wider horizon 
now than it ever had before and knowl- 
edge is more widespread among the mass- 
es than at any time in all the ages of the 
past. This is a blessing to all, particu- 
larly the poor. The spiritual uplifting to 
which the President alludes in his | 
Thanksgiving proclamation is also quite 
manifest. Christianity has spread into 
every clime and nation and girdles our 
globe with its world-saving influences. 
Men no longer consider religion as a| 
beautiful legend; they are reducing it to 
practice in their daily lives and are em- 
ploying the Golden Rule in their dealings 
with each other; they are beginning to 


realize their common brotherhood and 
destiny and their moral conceptions of 
justice, duty, truth, error, right and 
wrong are clearer and better than ever 
before. 


It is well to eat, drink and he merry on 
Thanksgiving day but it is better to also 
pray and return sincere thanks to God for 
the innumerable blessings of the year and 
best of all to make every day of your life 
a day of thanksgiving. Unceasing grati- 
tude is a duty the creature owes its 
Creator. Milton in his Paradise Lost, 
speaks of the angels in Heaven rebeuwing 
because they could not endure ‘to be for- 
ever praying and to never pay the debt 
immense of endless gratitude."’ 

God's greatest mercy to His creatures is 
to allow them to contribute to His glory 
and permit them to do it intelligently and 


voluntarily. We can do this every mo- 
ment of our lives by thanksgiving and 
praise. It is our happy privilege and duty. 


Pulaski Co., Mo. 
GEO. KAVANAGH. 


THROUGH THE SOUTH 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For more | 
than a century past “the south” has been 
an appellation by which to designate the 
southern portion of the United States, 
which includes about one-third of the 
Union. From Nashville on south to the 
Gulf and Atlantic coast there is to-day a 
good reason for the term “new south,” as 
used by the citizens of the various states, 
The mark of advancement is to-day ev- 
erywhere to be seen in mammoth manu- 
factories, the best systems of transporta- 
tion, business development, more inten- 
sive agriculture, horticulture and truck 
growing, in a progressive, healthy condi- 
tion. To say that the people of the south 
are not intelligent and persevering should 
not only be considered an insult to the 
southern people, but to every American 
citizen, north and south. 

The objective poin® of the writer was to 
reach the Gulf, thence up and down the 
coast, and then through the interior of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida. Having but a short time in each 
place where I stopped, I had to think and 
act quickly. Of all places along the Gulf, 
Bay St. Louis, Miss., is the most beauti- 
ful, picturesque and inviting of any place 
on the coast. The town, of 2,000, is situ- 
ated on the west beach of an elevation 
of 30 to # feet, overlooking the bay two 
to five miles wide at that point. The fish- 
ing and oyster boats can be seen in the 
distance at all hours of the day, either 
busy at their daily vocation or coming in 
with the spoils of their labor. At this 
season of the year the forest is in its au- 
tumn attire. Here is where the God of 
nature emptied the bounteous hand of 
grandeur in the mixture of evergreens 
and deciduous trees, shrubs, vines and 
plants. The entire family of the oak, 
live and water oak, beach, hickory, pop- 
lar, ash, elm, three types of the maple. 
sweet and black gum, cypress, three types 
of pine, red cedar, magnolia, bay tree, are 
represented. From the evergreens in the 
verdure of life to the deciduous trees now 
in the decline of the season radiate all the 
colors from deep green to purple, red and 
yellow. The gardens and lawns are deco- 
rated with summer and fall flowers. The 
winter vegetables are at about the same 
stage of growth as those of the north 
would be the second or third week in 
May. T got Japanese persimmons that 
weighed 12 ounces and quinces that 
weighed 22 ounces; the Satsuma orange 
that weighed eight ounces, select pecans 
that measured one inch to two inches. 

Southern Alabama is especially adapted 
for growing peach, oriental plums, sweet 
cherries, quinces, grapes, figs, strawber- 
ties, blackberries, raspberries, watermel- 
ons and muskmetons, tree pomegranates, 
English and Japanese walnuts, English 
filberts and all vegetables. In short, the 
facilities are unlimited in this part of 
Alabama. 8S. H. LINTON. 





Des Moines, Ta. 





GROWTH OF RURAL DELIVERY. AUDUBON SOCIETY» BILL IN 


DORSED. 








The country in general is hardly aware 
of the rapid extension of rural postal de- 
livery, a system destined to work import- 
ant social! and business results. It places 
the farming population, without trouble 
to itself, in daily touch with all the facil- 
ities of the post office department, which 
include the delivery and forwarding of 
packages up to a certain size as well as 
the handling of letters and publications. 
The general superintendent of the free de- 
livery system. A. W. Machen, has pub- 
lished his annual report, and it is more 
valuable because he has managed the ru- 
ral free delivery service from the start, 
says the “Globe-Democrat.” Rural deliv- 
ery in this country is practically but four 

ears old. The appropriation for the fis- 
cat year 1898 was only $50,000, and the num- | This is a splendid opportunity for any 
ber of routes then in operation was 148. |9n€ who wants to go west and grow up 
For the present fiscal year the appropria- fe with the country. 
tion is $7,000,000, and the number of routes | 


S000 
maintained is 11,660. Each day nearly 12.- WANTE D! 
E 


August Reese, secretary of the Audul., 
Society of Missouri, addressed the State 
Horticultural Society at Springfield on 
Dec, 4th on bird, game and fish protec- 
tion. The Audubon Society's bird and fish 
bill was indorsed by the horticuiturists 
who pledged themselves to support it 
when presented to the legislature. 


BUSINESS POINTERS. 


8. B. Rohrer, Topeka, Kan., offers to 
sell and exchange 7,000 acres of land in 
Barber Co:, Kan. He -will accept halt 
value in eastern land, residence property 
and stock. The land is in the wheat beit 
and is also excellent for stock ranches 


000 rural carriers make their rounds, cOV- | SWEET CORN sEED— 
ering 275,000 miles, an average distance | Evergreen, and Iste varieties 


J market 
ri aid. Will buy fro 
for each carrier of nearly twenty-four “td ‘Send ~'4 Ha pdb AY 
: : 000,000 of the | ity and variety. to am 
miles, These carriers serve 7 te) ys re Canny came & 


rural population and traverse an area of 
300,000 square miles, which is about one- 
third of the territory whose present pop- 
ulation and topography entitle it to be 
included as soon as conditions are com- 
plied with and the government appropria- 
tion is enlarged. 

In the Philadelphia ‘‘Press,"’ whose edi- 
tor is ex-Postmaster General Smith, ap- 
pears an-instructive estimate of the pros- 
pects of rural delivery in the near future. 
Within three years, it is predicted, rural 
delivery will be operated in an area of 1,- 
000,000 square miles, or four times that of 
Germany. This service will require 40,000 
carriers, and the gross cost will be $24,- 
000,000 a year, a sum more than three 
times the size of the present appropria- 
tion. The annual deficit in the post office 
has been reduced from $11,000,000 in 1897 
to $2,000,000 last year. Important regula- 
tions have been enforced by which sec- 
ond-class matter abuses have been re- 
duced. Postal expenditures this year are 
estimated at $138,000,000, with another 
small deficit. Ten years ago postal re- 
ceipts were $76,000,000, and expenditures 
$81,000,000. It is believed that by 190 the 
annual expenditure will be $180,000,000, vut 
that the deficit, by good management, 
will not be serious. 

But nothing has yet been said of the 
increased postal business resulting from 
free rural delivery. As the Philadelphia 
“Press” truly remarks: “The farmers of 
the United States are entitled to the deliv- 
ery of the mails, whether it involves a loss 
or not.” It is gratifying to know, how- 
ever, that rural delivery, as far as tested, 
has added to postal receipts at four times 
the former rate of increase in rural com- 
munities. The sale of money orders 
and registration fees are largely a gain. 
Pay of carriers at first $00 a year, has 
been increased to $600. Their compensa- 
tion is moderate, while the 7,000,000 per-, 
sons they serve at present are greatly 
benefited and highly pleased with the 
new system. It has been set in motion, 
with fine administrative ability, within 
the last four years, and will be pressed to 
its full measure of vast usefulness with- 
out delay.”’ 


Rox 10. Clarinda, Jowa. 


1,00 








Acres of Land in 
Berber County, Kansas, to 
Exchange. Owner wil! 
exeept half value in Eastern 


2,000 
4.000 land, residence property, 
9 horses and cattle. These 


ranches are located in the wheat belt near 
railroad. Watered by continuous running 
streams fed by springs, 

If you want. the bast wheat and stock 
ranch in Kansas write me, stating what 
you have to trade or cal] and personally 
inspect what I have to offer. 

Address 


S. B. ROHRER, 
Topeka, 
_Kansas. 














Prospects were never better for the cat- 
tle business. Prices are steady anv. profit- 
able. The population is growing. The 
range is disappearing. Cattle-raising on 
the farm saves big freight charges for 
grain and keeps up the fertility of the 
soil, Never again will the low prices in 
recent years be realized. 











OUSEEKEEPERS who use our Burner Rest 

wouldn’t be w'thout it; saves fin ime and 
dirt; sample 10 cents. 8. D. BELL CO., 2607 
Eden Ave., Cincinnati, O 


“TIMOTHY, GLOVER AND BLUE GRASS. 


Fancy and choice recleaned, homegrown with no 
weed |. Wecan undersellanyone, quality taken 
into consideration. Send stamps for sample. We 
can ae money on any kind of seed you wish 





















































to buy. rite as for prices 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., 
Box 10, Clarinda, Ia. 
Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! p2<5i2.. 
Satisfaction guaranteed oryee may return at m 
expense 8. C. WAGENE tm. 
Ww D—Position as foreman or farnished 309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST mo. 
farm to work on shares by up-to-date man;/| It eo cetoats bee 0 business ond er. 
L oro suprarsterdins: Sod" preteerions! men with cues 
FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
Fo fi ated half 
north of Pop Mo. haif mile from sohooh 
One-half is in cultivation, 150 appl 
patciresd tends elas ioee cept 
3 -room house, cel- 
two cistern: . 4 v4 
Sl ape oe Wee eae cae AYWARD 
= and arranged for tract farmi berry and @oltege 
and fruit growing. Good market. A 
H. G. BUILTEMAN, Grandin, Mo. ie Met iy te = Raeamac "Readin 
— y and Hi Seek Half Rates. 
firet and third of month 4 
and April 21st. 1908, ¢ Mobile and Onis ti Oy eat me 
Rasirees Tay seitlers’ tickets to ints 
Ala., at one-half of the regu ~ainae® 
fare, plus $2.00. On the ~ ah Homeccenend Do You Wish to Become Independent ? 
excursion tickets will be sold to same territory at | _ Then attend the St. Louis Bebe! 
rate of one fare, plus $2.90, for the round-trip, A, | St. Louis, Mo.. aud Jewelry 
Raia dees seu meny.8;e: | Reker abeen ar ight 
+ Av, Mi. , &. B., St. Louis, Mo., far- | this “is — a , 








‘Men do not counterfeit sounterfeits nor imitate tbat 
which is unknown or worthiess.’? The Keeley treatmen! 
has stood the test of time, having been-used with unparalleled suc" 
cess for the past 22 years in curing Alcoholism, Morphine 24 
other drag-using, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthen!s. 
Over a quarter million cured men and women in the United States 
are our testimonials. Remedies and treatment absolutely free 





a happiness and a [Will-power, 





intellectual A capacity am ‘confidence a 
eae ap ee Rag te Payee. aphe or write (in conf- 
DR. J. BE. B 


St. Louls, Mo. 
Sh Aiea Mesos, 200 eee a 
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